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1 more,“ replied Jones, 0 6 46. that you 

8 | have no obligations to me: for chere can be no 

merit in having hazarded that in your: ſervice 

© on which I ſct no value. And ng! is fo G 
N temptible in my eyes as life.“. 

- * am ſorry, young gentleman,“ ede * 
ranger, that you have any reaſon to be — 
© at your. years.“ 

Indeed I am, Sir, 2 Ne e the on 
's. unhappy of mankind.'—* Perhaps you have had 
« a 4 or a miſtreſs, replied the other. How 
could you,” cries Jones, mention two wards ſuf- 
«* ficient to drive me to diſtraction. + Either of 
© them are enough to drive any man to diſtraction, 
auſwered · the old man. I enquire no- farther, Sir. 
6 whe! v1, my anne, hath led me too far * 
<' ready 

Indeed, Sir,“ cries Jones, 0 1 cinnet nd TY 
* paſſion,, which I feel at this inſtant in che higheſt- 
6 n Lou wil] pains me, when I aſlice. van, 
1 A 3 + that 
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that every thing which I have ſeen or heard ſince I 
© firſt entered this houſe, hath conſpired to raiſe the 
© greateſt curiolity in me. Something very extraor- 
© dinary muſt haye determined you to this courſe of 
© life; and I have reaſon to fear your own hiſtory 
6 1s not without misfortunes.** _ | 
Here the old gentleman again ſighed, and remain- 
ed ſilent for ſome minutes; at laſt, looking earneſtly 
on Jones, he ſaid, * I have read that a good counte- 
© nance is a letter of recommendation; if fo, none ever 


© can be more ſtrongly recommended than yourſelf, . 


© If I did not feel ſome yearning towards you from 
© another couſideration, I mult be the moſt ungrate- 
© ful monſter upon earth ; and I am really concerned 


© it is no otherwiſe in my power, than by words, to 


£ convince you of my gratitude." | , 
Jones after a momentꝰs heſitation, anſwered,* That is 
was in his power by words to gratify him extreme- 
© ly, I have confeſt a curioſity,” ſaid he, Sir; need 
E:Ifſay how much obliged I ſhould be to you, if 
£,you would condeſcend to gratify it? will you ſuf- 
fer me therefore to beg, unleſs any conſideration 
© reſtrains you, that you would be pleaſed to acquaint 


me what motives have induced you thus to with- 
©. draw from the ſociety of mankind, and to betake . 
<* yourſelf to a courſe of life to which it ſufficiently 


. 


© appears you were not born? 


el ſcarce think myſelf at liberty to refuſe you 


< any thing, after what hath happened,' replied the 
old man. If you deſire therefore to hear the ſtory 
of an unhappy man, I will relate it tb you. Indeed 
> you judge rightly, in thinking there is commonly 
* ſomething extraordinary in the fortunes of thoſe 


„ who fly from ſociety : for however it may ſeem a 


paradox, or even a contradiction, certain it is, that 


great philanthropy chiefly inclines us to avoid and 


©:deteſt mankind ; not on account ſo much of their 
«,privatchind ſelfiſh vices, but for thoſe of a relative 


Kind; ſuch as envy, malice, treachery, cruelty, 
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is 4 : | 20 
4 with every other ſpecies of malevolence. -Theſe 


are the vices which true philanthropy abhors, ant 
which rather than ſee and converſe with, ſhe avoids 
ſociety itſelf. However, without a compliment to 
ou, you do not —_— to me one of thoſe whom 
I ſhould ſhun or deteſt; nay, I muſt ſay, in what 
little hath droptfrom you, there appears ſome pari- 
ty in our fortunes; I hope however yours will con- 
clude more ſucceſsfully.” | 
© Here ſome compliments paſſed between our hero 
.and his hoſt, and then the latter was going to begin 
his hiſtory, when Partridge interrupted him. His 
* had now pretty well left him, but 
ſome effects of his terrors remained; he therefore 
reminded the gentleman of that excellent brandy 
which he had mentioned. This was preſently 
brought, and Partridge ſwaflowed a large bumper. 
The gentleman then, without any farther preface, 
began, as you may read in the next chapter. | 


44 „1 


CHAP, XI. 


In which the Man of the Hill begins to relate his hiſtory. 
7 vas born in a village of Somerſetſhire, called 


Mark, in the year 2657; my father was one 
-of thoſe whom they. call gentlemen farmers. He 
had a little eſtate of about gool. a year of his own, 
and rented another eſtate of near the ſame value. 
He was prudent and induſtrious, and ſo good a 
' huſbandman, that he might have led a very eaſy 
and comfortable life, had not an arrant vixen of a 
wife ſoured his domeſtic quiet. But though this 
circumſlance perhaps made him miſerable, it did 
not make him poor: for he confined her almoſt 
entirely at home, and rather choſe to bear eternal 
upbraidings in his own houſe, than tg injure his 
a c OT 
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ſortune by indulging her in the extravagances ſhe 
© defired abroad. | | 

Buy this Xanthipppe,? (ſo was the wife of Socrates 
called, faid Partridge) * by this Xanthippe he hed 
* two ſons, of which I was the younger. He deſigned 
do give us both a good education; but my eldeſt bro- 
ther, who unhappily for him, was the favourite of 
my mother, utterly neglected his learning; inſo- 
much that after having been five or ſix years at 
© ſchool with little or no improvement, my father 
being told by his maſter, that it would be to no 
£ purpoſe to kerp him longer there, at laſt complied 
« with my mother in taking him home from the hands 
© of that tyrant, as ſhe called his maſter ; though in- 
© deed he gave the lad much leſs correction than his 
© 1dlenefſs deſerved; but much more, it ſeems, than 
© the young gentleman liked, who conſtantly com- 
© plained to his mother of his ſevere treatment, and 
© ſhe as conſtantly gave him a hearing.“ . 
« Yes, yes,” cries Partridge, © I have ſeen fuch 
% mothers: I have been abuſed myſelf by them, 
6% and very unjuſtly; ſuch parents deſerve correction 
„ as mucb as their children.” 
Jones chid the pedagogue for this interruption, 
and then the ſtranger proceeded, * My brother now, 
at the age of fifteen, bid adieu to all learning, and to 
© every thing elſe but to his dog and gun, with which 
latter he became ſo expert, that, though perhaps 
you may think it incredible, he could not only hit 
a ſtanding mark with great certainty; but hath ac- 
tually ſhot a crow as it was {lying in the air. He 
was likewiſe excellent at finding a hare ſitting, and 
was ſoon reputed one of the beſt ſportſmen in the 
country. A reputation which both he and his mo- 
ther enjoycd as much as if he had been thought the 
fineſt ſcholar. | Sf, * 
The ſnuation of my brother made me at firſt 
© think my lot os has: in being continned at 
* ſchool but 1 ſoon changed my opinion; for as I 
. WY: l advanced 
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advanced pretty faſt in learning, my labours became 
| © eaſy, and my exerciſe fo delightful, that holidays 

'« were my moſt unpleaſant time; for my mo- 
ther, who never loved me, now apprehending that 
1 had the greater ſhare of my father's affection; and 
finding, or at leaſt thinking, that I was more taken 
notice of by ſome gentlemen of learning, and _ 
ticularly by the parſon of the pariſh, than my. bro- 
ther, ſhe now hated my ſight ; and made home ſo 
diſagreeable to me, that what is called by ſchool- 
boys Black Monday, was to me the whiteſt in the 
whole year, 

© Having, at length, gone through the ſchool at 
Taunton, I was thence removed to Exeter college 
in Oxford, where I remained four years; at the 
end of which an accident happened, that put a final 
end to my ſtudies; and whence I may truly date 

the riſe of all which happened to me afterwards in 
life. | | 

© There was at the fame college with myſelf one 
Sir George Greſham, a young fellow who was in- 
titled to a very conſiderable fortune; which he was 
not, by the will of his father, to come into full poſ- 
ſeſſion of till he arrived at the age of twenty-five. 
However, the liberality of his guardians gave hin 
little cauſe to regret the abundant caution of his 
father: for they allowed him five hundred pounds 
a vear while he remained at the univerſity, where 
he kept his horſes' and his whore, and lived as 
wicked and as proſtitute a life, as he could have 
done, had he been never ſo entirely maſter of his 
fortune: for, beſides the five hundred a year which 
he received from his guardians, he found means to 
ſpend a thouſand mere. He was above the age of 
twenty-one, and had no difficulty in gaining what 
credit he pleaſed. pe nd 2 
* This young fellow, among many other tolerable 
dad qualities, had one very diabolical. He had a 
great delight in deſtroying and ruining-the youth 
35 A 5. io 
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© of inferior fortune, by drawing them into expences 


« which they could not afford as well ſo himſelf; 


and the better, and worthier, and ſoberer, an, 


« young man was, the greater pleaſure and triumph 
had he in his deſtruction. Thus acting the charae- 
ter which is recorded of the devil, and going abou 


+ ſeeking whom he might devour. a 


It was my misfortune to fall into an acquaintanee 
© and intimacy with this gentleman, My reputa- 


tion of diligence in my ſtudies made me a.defirable 


object of his miſchievous intention; and my own 
« inclination made it ſufficiently ee him to ef- 
fect his purpoſe; for though I had applied myſelf 
© with much induſtry to books, in which I took 
great delight, there were other pleaſures in Which 


I was capable of taking much greater; ſor I was 
© high-mettled, had a violent flow of animal ſpirits, 
© was a little ambitious, and extremely amorous. 


I had not long contracted an intimacy with Sir 
* George, before I became a partaker of all his plea- 
© ſures; and when I was once entered on that ſcene, 
neither my inclination, nor my ſpirit, would ſuffer 
me to play an under-part. I was ſecond to none 
in the company in any acts of debauchery; nay, I 
ſoon diſtinguiſhed myſelf ſo notably in all riots and 
diſorders, that my name generally ſtood firſt in the 
roll of delinquents; and inſtead of being lamented 
as the unfortunate pupil of Sir George, I was now 
accuſed as the perſon who. had, miſled and de- 


bauched that hopeful young gentleman; for thou 


he was the ring-leader and promoter of all the miſ- 


© chief, he was never ſo conſidered. I fell at laſt 


© under the cenſure of the vice-chancellor, and very 


* narrowly eſcaped expulſion, 


ou will eaſily believe, Sir, that ſuch a liſe as 1 
am now deſcribing muſt be incompatible with mę 


further progreſs in learning; and that in proportion as 


© 1 addicted myſelf more and more to looſe pleaſure, 
I muſt grow more and more remiſs in appllication 
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exceeded not only my former income, but thoſe 
additions which I extorted from my poor generous 
4 father, on pretences of ſums being neceflary for 
„ preparing for my approaching degree of batchelor 
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4 to my!ſtudies, This was truly the conſequence: 
but this was not all. My expences now gray | 


> 


© of arts. Theſe demands, however, grew at laſt ſo 
frequent and exorbitant, that my father, by flow 
< degrees, opened his ears to the accounts which he 
received from many quarters of my prefent bcha- 
« yiour, and which my mother failed not to echo 
very faithfully and loudly ; adding, „ Ay, this is 
6 the fine gentleman, the ſcholar who doth ſo much 
honour to his family, and is to be the making of 
« it. I thought what all this learning would come 
© ta. He is to be the ruin of us all, I find, after his 
« elder brother hath been denied neceſſaries for his 
„% fake, to perfect his education forfooth, for which 
«he was to pay us ſuch tereſt : I thought what the 
© intereſt would come to; with much more of the 
« ſame kind; but I have, I believe, ſatisfied you 
5. with this taſte. - 3 
My father, therefore, began now to return re- 
monſtrances, inſtead of money, to my demands, 
which brought my affairs, perhaps, a little ſooner 
to a criſis; but had he remitted me his whole in- 
come, you will imagine it could have ſufficed a 
very ſhort time to ſupport one who kept pace with 
the expentes of Sir George Greſham. _ | 
* It is more than poſſible, that the diſtreſs I was 
now in for money, and the impracticability of go- 
ing on in this manner, might have reſtored me at 
once to uy ſenſes, and to my ſtudies, had I opened 
my eyes, before I became involved in debts, from 
which I ſaw no hopes of ever extricating myſelf. 
"This was indeed the great art of Sir George, and 
dy which he accompliſhed the ruin of many, whom 
he afterwards laughed at as fools and coxcombs, 
for vying, az he called it, with a_man ef his for- 
15 1 A 6 : tune. 
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. tune. To bring this about, he would now and 
then advance a little money himſelf, in order to 
ſupport the credit of the unfortunate youth with 
other people; till, by means of that very credit, he 
was irretrievably undone. e e 


9 
2 


My mind being by theſe means grown as deſ- | 


parate as my fortune, there was ſcarce. a wicked- 
neſs which I did not meditate, in order for my re- 
lief. Self-murder itſelf became the ſubject of my 
ſerious deliberation; and I had certainly reſolved 
on it, had not a more ſhameful, though perhaps 
leſs ſinful, thought expelled it from my head.'— 
Here he heſitated a moment, and then cried out, I 
« proteſt, ſo many years have not waſhed away the 
© ſhame of this act, and I ſhall bluſn While I relate 


W K A A = =o 


Lit.“ Jones deſired him to paſs over any thing that | 


might give him pain in the relation; but Partridge 
eagerly cried out, O pray, Sir, let us hear this; I 


© had rather hear this than all the reſt: as I hape 


to be ſaved, I will never mention a word, of it. 
Jones was going to. rebuke him, but the: ſtranger pre- 
vented it by proceeding thus :. I had a chum, a very 
© prudent, irugal young lad, who, though he had no 
very large allowance, had by his parſimony heaped 
up upwards of forty guineas, which I knew. he 
kept in his eſcritore. I took therefore an oppor- 
tunity of parloining his key from his breeches 
pocket While he was aſleep, and thus made myſelf 


ſleep, though I never once cloſed my eyes, lay in 
bed till after he aroſe and went to prayers, an exer- 
ciſe to which I had. long: been unaccultomed, . 

- © Timorous thieves, by extreme caution, often ſub- 
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ject themſelves to diſcoveries which thoſe of a bol- 


© der kind eſcape. Thus it happened to me; for 


© had I boldly broke open his eſcritore, I had, per- 


{, haps, eſcaped even his ſulpicion; but as it was 
plain that the perſun-who robbed him had poſſeſſed 


„ 


maſter of all his riches. After which I again con- 
- veyed his key into his pocket, and counterfeiting | 


« himſelf. 
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had now ſo bad a character through the whole uni- 


horſe another way?! 


© diſtreſs than before; the ncceſſaries of life began to 
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s himſelf of his key, he had no doubt, when he firſt 
< miſſed his money, but that his chum was certainly 
«© the thief. Now as he was of a fearful diſpoſition, 
and much my inferior in ſtrength, and, I believe, 


in courage, he did not dare to confront me with 


my guilt, for fear of worſe bodily conſequences 
a. which might happen to him. He repaired there-' 
© fore immediately to the vice-chancellor, and upon 
© {wearing to the robbery, and to the circumſtances of 
© it, very eaſily obtained a warrant againſt one Who 


6 verhity. | Thee: 

© Luckily for me, I lay out of the college the next 
< evening; for that day I attended a young lady in a 
© chaiſe to Whitney, where we ſtaid all night; and 
© in-our return the next morning to Oxford, I met 
© one of my cronies, Who acquamed me with fuſh- 
© crent news concerning myſelf to make me turn my 


Pray, Sir, did he mention any thing:of the war- 
rant?” ſaid Partridge. But Jones begged the gen- 
tleman to proceed without regarding any impertinent 
queſtion;; which he did as follows: | 
_. © Having now abandoned all thoughts of returning 
© to-Oxford, the next thing which offered ufelf was a 
journey to London. I imparted: this intention to 
© my female companion, who at firſt remonſtrated 
© againſt it; but pon producing my wealth, -ſhe* 
immediately conſented. We then firuck acroſs the 
country into the great Cirenceſter road, and made 
ſuch haſte, that we ſpent the next evening (ſave one) 
in London. | | | 
© When you conſider the place where I now was, 
© and the company with whom I Was, will, I 
© fancy, conceive that @ very thort time brought ma. 
© to an end of that ſum of which I had ſo iniquutoufily: 
« polleſſed myſelf. | * | | Torii * 
I was now reduced to a much higher degree of 
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© be numbered among my wants; and what made 
my caſe ſtill the more grievous, was, that my para- 
© mour, of whom I was now grown immoderately: 
© fond, ſhared the ſame diſtreſſes With myfelf. To- 
A ſee a woman you love in difireſs; to be unable to 
$.relieve her, and at the ſame time to reflect that you 
$ have brought her into this ſituation, is, perhaps, a 
„ curſe of Which no imagination can reprefent the- 
©: horrors to thoſe WhO have not felt it.“ I believe 
it fram my ſoul,” cries Jones; and I pity you 
s. from the bottom of my heart.“ He then took two. 
or three diſorderly turns about the room, and at laſt- 
begged. pardon, and flung himſelf into his chair, 
crying, I thank heaven I have eſcaped that.“ 
This circumſtance,* continued the gentleman, 
© ſo ſeverely aggravated the horrors of my preſent- 
© fituation, that they became abfolutely intolerable.“ 
I could with leſs pain endure the raging of my own'* 
© natural unſatisfied appetites, even hunger or thirſt, 
6. than I could ſubmit to leave ungratified the 'moſt 
whimſical deſires of a woman, on whom I ſo. ex- 
© travagantly doated, that though I knew ſhe. had 
been the miſtreſs of half my acquaintance, I firmly 
*-1ntended to:marry.her. But the good creaturewas 
©, unwilling to confent to an action which the world 
might think o much to my diſadvantage. And as 
t poſſibly the compaſſioned the daily anxieties Which 
a ſhe muſt have perceived me ſuffer on her account, 
©: ſhe'refolved: to put an end to my diſtreſs. She 
ſoon, indeed, found means to relieve me from my 
a troubleſome and perplexed ſituation ; for while I 
vas diſtracted with various inventions to ſupply her 
with pleaſures, ſhe very kindly—betrayed me to 
© one of her fatmer lovers at Oxford, by whale care 
£.and diligence I was immediately apprehended and 
committed to g ao. | Fi 
Here I firſt began ſeriouſly to reflect on the miſ- 
*icarriages of my former life; on the errors 1 had 
*þcen.. guilty of; on the misfortunes which I had” 
od * | brought 
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brought on myſeif; and on the grief which I muſt 
have occaſtoned to one ofthe beſt of fathers; When 
4 I added to all thefe the perfidy of my miſtreſs, ſuch 
4 Was the horror of my mind, that life, inſtead of 
being longer deſirable, grew the object of — 
„ horrence; and I could have gladly embraced death 
5 as iny deareſt friend, if it had offered itſelf to my 
choice unattended by ſhame. ; 8 
+ The time of the aſſizes ſoon came, and I was re- 
© moved by Habeas Corpus to Oxford; where I ex- 
© pefted certain conviction aud condernmnation ; but 
b to my great ſurprize, none appeared againſt' me: 
s and I was; at the end of the ſeſſions, "diſcharged for 
4s want of profecution; In ſhort,” my chum had left 
Oxford, and whether from indolence, or from what 
bother motive, I am ignorant, had'deelined concern- 
£ ing himſelf any farther im the affair.“ 
Perhaps, cries Partridge, * he did not care te 
© have: your blood upon his hands, and he was in the 
right on't. If any perſon was to be hanged upon 
my evidence, I ſhould never be able to he alone 
£ afterwards; for fear of ſeeing his ghoſt:? 
© I ſhall ſhortly. doubt, Partridge,* ſays Jones, 
Whether thou art more brave or wife,” * You 
may laugh at me, Sir, if you'pleaſe;* anfwered Par- 
tridge; © but if you will hear a very ſhort ſtory which 
I can tell, and which is moſt certainly true, pet- 
4 haps you may change your opinion. In the pariſh 
* where I was born——? Here Jones would have 
filenced him; but the ſtranger interceded that he 
might be permitted to tell his ſtory, and in the 
mean time promiſed to recolle& the remainder of 
his own. | ; | 
Partridge then proceeded: thus: In the pariſh 
© where I was born, there lived 'a farmer whoſe 
name was Bridle, and he had a fon named Frantis, 
2 good hopeful young fellow: I was at the'gram- 
* mar-{chool with him, where I remember he was 


got into Ovid's Epiſtles, and be-could * 
he | : s 


i Ak 
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i three lines together ſometimes without looking iat ( 
= *'a diftionary.. Belides all this, he was a very good \, 
lad, never miſſed ehurch o' Sundays, and was reck= - 
m7 © oned one of the beſt pſalm-ſingers in the whole 
Wy! . © pariſh, He would indeed now and then take a - 
cup too much, and that was the only fault he had.“ 
ell, but to come to the ghoſt,“ cries Jones. 
! * Never fear, Sir, I ſhall come to him ſoon enough, . 
1 anſwered: Partridge. You muſt know then, that = 


farmer Bridle Joſt a mare, a ſorrel one to the beſt 
| of my remembrance; and fo it fell out, that this 53 
young Francis ſhortly after ward being at a fair at 
Hindon, and as I think it was on—I can't remem. 2 
ber the day; and being as he was, what ſhould he 1 
happen to meet, but a man upon his father's mare. 
Frank called out preſently, ſtop thief! and it be. | 
ing in the middle of the fair, it was impoſſible, yoa 1 
know, for the man to make his eſcape. So they ; 
apprehended him, and carried him before the juſt 
tice; I remember it was juſtice Willoughby of 
Noyle, a very. worthy good gentleman,. and he 
committed him to priſon, and bound Frank in a 
recognizance, I think they call it, 'a hard word 
compounded of re and cognoſco; but it differs in its 1 
meaning from the uſe of the ſimple, as many other 15 
compounds do. Well, at laſt, down came my lord 
Juſtice: Page to hold the aſſizes, and ſo the fellow 
was had up, and Frank was had up for a witneſs, 
To be ſure I ſhall never forget the face of the judge, 

when he began to aſk him what be had to ſay againſt 

the priſoner. He made poor Frank tremble and 

© ſhake in his ſhoes, Well, you fellow, ſays my 

© lord, what have you to ſay ? Don't ſtand hum» 

ming and, hawing, but ſpeak out; but however he 

.© ſoon turned altogether as civil to Frank, and began 

© to thunder at the fellow; and when he aſked him, 
if he had any thing to fay for himſelf, the fellow 
414 faid he had found the horſe.“ Ay! anſwered: the 
Judge, thou art a lucky follow; I have travelled the 


circuit, 
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circuit theſe forty years, and never found a horſe 
in my life; but I'll tell thee what, friend, thou 
waſt more -lucky than thou didſt know of : for 
thou didſt not only find a horſe, but a halter too, I 
promiſe thee.“ To be ſure I ſhall never forget 
the word. Upon which every body fell a laugh- 


ing, as how could they help it? Nay, and twenty 


other jeſts he made, which I can't remember now. 
There was ſomething about his {kill in horſe-fleſn, 
which made all the folks laugh. To be certain the 
judge muſt have been a very brave man, as well as a 
man of much learning. It is indeed charming ſport 


to hear trials upon life and death. One thing J 
- own I thought a little hard, that the priſoner's 


counſel was not ſuffered to ſpeak for him, though 
he defired only to be heard one very ſhort word; 
but my lord would not hearken to him, though 
he ſuffered a counſellor to talk againſt him for 
above half an hour. I thought it hard, I own, 
that there ſhould be ſo many of them ; my lord, 
and the court, and the jury, and the counſellors; - 
and the witneſſes, all upon one poor man, and 


he too in chains. Well, the fellow was hanged, 


as to be ſure it cou'd be no otherwiſe, and poor 
Frank could neyer be eaſy about it. He never Was 
in the dark alone, but he fancied he ſaw the fellow's 
ſpirit.“ Well, and this is thy Rory ?“ , cries Jones, 
No, no,” anſwered Partridge; * O Lord have mer- 
cy upon me II am juſt now coming to the mats 
ter; for one night, coming from the alchouſe in a 
long, narrow, dark lane, there he ran directly up 
againſt him, and the ſpirit was all in white, and fell 
upon Frank; and Frank, who is a ſturdy lad, fell 
upon the ſpirit again, and there they had a tuſſel to- 
ether, and poor Frank was dreadſully beat: indeed 
e made a ſhiſt at laſt to crawl home: but What 


with the beating, and what with the fright, he lay 

ill above a fortnight; and all this is moſt certainly 

true, and the whole pariſh will bear wüneſs to 1 
ä 6 
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The ſtranger ſmiled at this ſtory, and Jones burſt 
into a loud fit of laughter; upon which Partridge 
cried, * Ay, you may laugh, Sir, and ſo did ſome 
© others, particularly a ſquire, who is thought to be 
© no better than an atheiſt; who forſooth, becauſe 
there was a calf with a white face found dead in the 
* fame lane the next morning, would fain have it, 
© that the battle was between Frank and that, as if a 
© calf would ſet upon a man. Beſides, Frank told 
me he knew it to be a ſpirit, and could ſwear to 
him in any court in chriſtendom ; and he had not 
* drank above a quart or two, or ſuch a matter of 
liquor at the time. Lud have mercy upon us! and 
a _ us all from dipping our hands in blood, 
= 7 ©, ASET | + 74:60 


Well, Sir,“ ſaid Jones to the ſtranger, * Mr, Par- 


* tridge hath finiſhed his ſtory, and I hope will give 
« you no future interruption, if you will be ſo kind 
© to proceed.“ He then reſumed his narration; but 
as he hath taken breath for a while, we think proper 
to 5 it to our reader, and ſhall therefore put ain 
end to this chapter. 55 6% 


C HAP. XII. 

In which the Man of the Hill continues his hiſtory. 
T Had now regained my liberty,” ſaid the ſtran- 
I; ger, © but had loſt my reputation; for there is 
© a wide difference between the caſe of a man who 1s 
© barely acquitted of a crime in a court of juſtice, and 
© of him who is acquitted in his own heart, and in the 
© opinion of the people. I was conſcious of my guilt, 
© and aſhamed to look any one in the face, ſo reſolved 
to leave Oxford the next morning, before the day- 
© light diſcovered me to the eyes of any beholders. 
When I had got clear of the city, it firſt entered 
s into my head to return home to my father, and en- 
- | | . © deavous 
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. deavour to obtain his forgiveneſs; but as I had no 


ot - 


ſelves, or rather on grief or ſhame, which are the 
moſt unwholeſome diet in the world; and on 
which (though there are many who never taſte either 
but in publick) there are ſome who can feed very 
plentifully, and very fatally, when alone. 
But as there is ſcarce any human good without 
© its concomitant evil, ſo there are people who find 
© an inconvenience in this unobſerving temper of 
© mankind; I mean perſons who have no money; 
© for as you are not. put out of countenance, fo nei- 
© ther are you cloathed or fed by thoſe who do not 
know you. And a man may be as eaſily ſtarved in 
© Leadenhall market as in the deſerts of Arabia. 
© It was at preſent my fortune to be deſtitute of 
© that great evil, as it is apprehended to be by ſeveral 
6 writers, who I ſuppoſe were overburthened with it, 
© namely, money.“ With ſubmiſſion, Sir,“ ſaid 
Partridge, *_I do not remember any Writers whe! 
5 have 


EZ < reaſon to doubt his knowledge of all which had 
me paſt, and as I was well aſſured of his great averſion 
be do all acts of diſhoneſty, I could entertain no hopes 
uſe © of being received by him, eſpecially ſince I was too 
the certain of all the good offices in the power of my 
it, * * mather: Nay, had my father's pardon been as ſure 
"a 3 * as I conceived his reſentment to be, I yet queſtion 
Id whether I could have had the- aſſurance to behold 
to * him, or whether I could, upon any terms, have 
ot © ſubmitted to live and converſe with thoſe, who, I 
of ® ©. was convinced, knew me to have been guilty of fo 
d © * baſeanattinn. 7 5 
d, l. haſtened therefore back to London, the beſt re- 
1 tirement of either grief or ſhame, unleſs for perſons 
r. * of a very public character; for here you have the ad- 
e vantage of ſolitude without its diſadvantage, ſince 
d you may be alone and in company at the fame time; 
t and while you walk or fit unobſerved, noiſe, hurry, 
r and — — ſucceſſion of objects, entertain the 
z mind, and prevent the ſpirits from preying on them- 
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a mutton chop in haſte, ſo chat I was again band? 
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have called it malorum;. but irritamenta malorum}; 
Efodiuntur opes irritamenta malorum.” Well, Sir. 


continued the ſtranger, * whether it be an evil, or 


only the cauſe of evil, I was entirely void of it, 
and at the ſame time of friends, and as I thought 
of acquaintance; when one evening as I was paſſe 


ing through the Inner Temple, very hungry, and 
very miſerable, IJ heard a voice on a ſudden hailing | 


me with great familiarity, by my chriſtian name; 
and upon my turning about, I preſently recolle&ea 
the perfon who ſo ſaluted me, to have been my fel. 


low collegiate; one who had left the univerfity © 


above a year, and long before any of my misfore 
tunes had befallen me. This gentleman, whoſe 
name was Wation, ſhook me heartily by the hand, 
and expreſſing great joy at meeting me, propoſed 
our immediately drinking a bottle together. I firſt 
declined the propoſal, and pretended buſineſs; but 
as he was very earneſt and prefling, hunger at laſt 
overcame my pride, and I fairly confeſſed to him I 
had no money in my pocket; yet not without fram- 
ing a lie for an excuſe, and imputing it to my have 
ing changed my breeches that morning. Mr. Wat- 
ton anſwered, © I thought, Jack, you and I had 


« been too old acquaintance for you to, mention ſuch 
« a matter.” He then took me by the arm, and was 


puiling me along; but I gave him very little trou- 


ble, for my own inchnations pulled me much 
| ſtronger than he could do. 5 a 


We then went into the Friars, Which you know 
is the ſcene of all mirth and jollity, Here when we 
arrived at the tavern, Mr. Watſon applied himſelf 
to the drawer only, without taking the leaſt notice 
of the cook ; for he had no ſuſpicion but-that I had 
dined long fince. . However, as the cale was really 


otherwiſe, I forged another falſehood, and told my 
companion, I had been at the further end of the 


city on buſineſs of conſequence, and had ſnapt up 
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and Wiſhed he would add a beef ſteak to his bottle.“ 
© Some people, cries Partridge, ought to have good 
memories, or did you find juſt money enough in 
your breeches to pay for the mutton chop ?” © Your 
s. obſervation is right,* anſwered the ſtranger, * and 
I believe ſuch blunders are infeparable from all 
dealing in untruth. But to proceed I began now 
4 to feel myſelf extremely happy. The meat and 
Vine ſoon revived my ſpirits to a high pitch, and I 
enjoyed much pleaſure in the converſation of my 
old acquaintance, the rather, as I thought him en- 
© tirely ignorant of What had happened at the uni- 
+ verſity ſince his leaving it. 7 | 

But he did ſuffer me to remain long in this agree- 
able deluſion; for taking a bumper in one hand, 
and holding me by the other, „here, my boy,” 
*. cries he, © here's wiſhing you joy of your being ſo 
„% honourably acquittcd of that affair laid to your 
„charge.“ I was thunderſtruck with confuſion at 
* thofe words, which Watſon obſerving, proceeded 
thus“ Nay, never be aſhamed, man; thou haſt 
* been acquitted, and no one now dares call thee 
„ guilty; but prithee do tell me, who am thy friend, 
% I hope thou didſt really rob him; for rat me if it 


% Was not a meritorious action to {trip ſuch a ſneaking 


* pitiful raſcal; and inſtead of the two hundred guineas 
1% wiſh you had taken as many thouſands. Come, 
„% come, my boy, don't be {hy of confeſſing to me; 
you are not now brought before one of the pimps. 
« D—n me, if I don't honour you for it; for, as I 
© hope for ſalvation, I would have made no man- 


e ner of ſcruple of doing the ſame thing.“ 


„This declaration a little relieved my abaſhment, 
and as wine had now ſomewhat opened my heart, 


I freely acknowledged the robbery, but acquainted 


+» him that he had been miſinformed as to the ſum 
# taken, which was little more than a fifth part of 
©. what he had mentioned.” | | 

Jam ſorry for it with all my heart,” quoth he, 


and 
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and I wiſhthee better ſucceſs another time. Though 
i e if you will take my advice, you ſhall have no oc- 
4 caſion to run any ſuch riſque. Here,“ ſaid he, 
(taking ſome dice out of his pocket) © here's the 
| © ſtuff, Here are the implements; here are the lit- 
e tle doors which cure the diſtempers of the purſe, 
% Follow but my connſel, and I will ſhew you 
« a way to empty the pocket of'a queer cull, with; 
out any danger of the nubbing cheat.“ Ty 
+ Nubbing Cheat,” cries Partridge ; © Pray, Sir, 
what is that?“ 
© Why that, Sir,“ ſays the ſtranger, is a cant 
© phraſe for the gallows; for as gameſters differ lit- 
tle from highwaymen in their morals, ſo they do 
very much reſemble them in their language. 
We had now cach drank our bottle, when Mr. 
Watſon ſaid, the board was fitting, and that he 
muſt attend, earneſtly preſſing me, at the ſame 
time, to go with him and try my fortune. I an- 
ſwered, He knew that was at preſent out of my 
power, as I had informed him of the emptineſs 
of my pocket. To ſay the truth, I doubted not, 
from his many ſtrong: expreſſions of friendſhip, 
but that he would offer to lend me a ſmall ſum 
for that purpoſe; but he anſwered, „ Never 
mind that, man, even boldly run a levant;““ 
(Partridge was going to enquire the meaning of 
that word, but Jones ſtopped his mouth;) „ but be 
e circumſpeR as to the man. I will tip you the 
« proper perſon, which may be neceſſary, as you 
do not know the town, nor can diſtinguiſh a fum 
« cull from a queer one. 55 
The bill was now brought, when Watſon paid 
© his ſhare, and was departing. I reminded him, 
not without bluſhing, of my having no money.“ 
He anſwered, That figinifies nothing, ſcore it 
« behind the door, or make a bold bruſh, and take 
« go notice —Or—ftay,” ſays he, „ will go down 
4 ſtairs firſt, and then do you take vp my * 
hit * an 
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and ſcore the whole reckoning at the bar, and I 
will wait for you at the corner.“ I expreſſed 
ſome diſlike at this, and hinted my expectations 
that he would have depoſited the whole; but he 
ſwore he had not another ſixpence in his pocket. 
© He then went down: and I was prevailed on 
to take up the money and follow him, which I did 
cloſe enough to hear him tell the drawer the rec- 
koning was upon the table. The drawer paſſed 
by me up fairs; but I made ſuch haſte into the 
ſtreet, that I heard nothing of his diſappointment, | 
nor did I mention a ſyllable at the bar, according 
to my inſtructions. | 
We now went directly to the gaming-table, 
where Mr. Watſon, to my r pulled out a 
large ſum of money, and placed it before him, as 
did many others; all of them, no doubt, conſider- 
ing their own heaps as ſo many decey-birds, which 
LVvere to entice and draw over the heaps of their 


#® neighbours. * © | | Sa 
Here it would be tedious to relate all the freaks 
which Fortune, er rather the dice, played in this 
her temple. Mountains of gold were in a few mo- 
ments reduced to nothing at one part of the table, 
and roſe as ſuddenly in another. The rich grew 
in a moment poor, and the poor as ſuddenly be- 
came rich: ſo that it ſeemed. a philoſopher could 
no where have ſo. well inſtruted his pupils in the 
contempt of riches ; at leaſt he could no where havo 
detter inculcated the uncertainty of their duration. 
| © For my own part, after having conſiderably im- 
proved my ſmall eſtate, I at laſt intirely demoli- 
ſhed it. Mr. Watſon too, after much variety. ob 
of luck, roſe from the table in ſome heat, and de- 
F clared he had loſt a cool hundred, and would play 
no longer. Then coming up to me, aſked me to 
return with him to the tavern ; but I. poktively re- 
ſuſed, faying I would not bring; mylelf a, ſecond 
ume into ſucha dilemma ; and eſpecially as he — f 
e an * 
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© loſt all his money, and was now in mv own con. 


«© dition* Pooh,“ ſays he, © I have juſt borrowed 
© a couple of guine: as of a friend, and one of them 4 


© is at your ſervice.” He immediately put one of , f 
© them into my 5 and I no longer reſiſted his t 
+ znclination. a. 
I was at firſt a little ſhocked at returning to the 4 1 C. 


© ſame houſe whence we had departad in ſo unhand- I ö 
© ſome a manner: but when the drawer, with ver7ß 
. civil addreſs, told us, he believed we had for 3 
got to pay our reckoning,” I became perfe&tly © | 
© eaſy, and very readily gave him a guinea, bid him 
0 pay himſelf, and acquieſced in the unjuſt charge | 
© which had been laid on my memor 1 
Mr. Watſon now beſpoke the molt extravagant 
& ſupper he could well think of; and though he had tine 
£ contented himſelf with ſimple claret before, no- ſm 
c thing now but the moſt precious burgundy would and 
5 ſerve his purpoſe. » 
Our company was ſoon increaſed by the addition 5 
6 of ſeveral gentlemen from the gaming table; moſt | 
of whom, as I afterwards found, came not to the | 3 
© tavern to drink, but in the way of bulineſs : for the ; 
true gameſters pretended to be ill and refuſed their : 
e glaſs, while they plied heartily two young fellows, 
& who were to be afterwards pillaged, as indeed they 
were without mercy, Of this plunder I had the 
* good fortune to be a ſharer, tho' I was not yet let 
into the ſecret. ' © * ur 
There was one remarkable accident attended this | 4 | 
© tavern play; for the money by degrees totally diſ- jy | 
appeared; ſo that though at the beginning the table 5 t 
& was half covered with gold, yet before the play * fe 
© ended, which it did not till the next day, being fe 
6 Sunday, at noon, there was ſcarce a ſingle guinea | fe 
1 to be ſeen on the table; and this was the ſtranger, as J. a1 
every perſon preſent except myſelf declared he had | n 
* loſt; — what was become of the money, 2 7 6 „* 
__ ary 


55 


devil himſelf carried it way, is difficult to deter- 


mine.“ 
em © Moſt certainly he did,“ ſays Partridge; * for evil 


of ſpirits can carry away any thing without being ſeen, 
his tho' there were never ſo many folk in the room; 


and I ſhould not have been ſurprized if he had 
carried away all the company of a ſet of wicked 
wretches, who were at play in ſermon- time. And 
I could tell, you a true ftory, if 1 would, where 
the devil took a man out of bed from another man's 
wife, and carried him away through the, key-hole 
of the door. I have ſeen the very houſe where it 
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i ears.“ | 

nt Though Jones Was a little offended by the imper- 
ad Mtinence of Partridge, he could not however avoid 
o. "Z\miling at his ſimplicity. The firanger did the ſame, 
Id fand then proceeded with his tory, as will be ſeen in 
the next chapter. eee | 


mn 

it 2 35 

e | CHAP. XIII. 
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ir In which the foregoing ſtory is farther continued. 
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4 « M* fellow collegiate had now entered me in a 


4 
with the Whole fraternity, of ſharpers, and Was 
into their ſecrets, I mean into the knowledge of 
$ thoſe groſs cheats which are prover to impoſe upon 
* the raw and unexperienced ; for there are fome 
tricks of a finer kind, which are known only to a 
"© few of the gang, who are at the head of their pro- 
feſſion; a degree of honour, beyond my &xpettation ; 
for drink, to which I was-immoderatcly atidicted, 
and the natural warmth of my paſſions, prevented 
me from arriving at any great ſucceſs in an art 
& 


which requires as much coolneſs as the moſt auſtere 


"Mr + 


7 $ ſchool of philoſophy. 
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new ſcene of life. I ſoon e e | 
et 
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was done, and nobody hath lived in it thele thirty 
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© Mr. Watſon, with whom I now lived in the 
cloſeſt amity, had unluckily the former failing to: 
very great exceſs; ſo that inſtead of making a for. 
tune by his profeſſion, as ſome others did, he wa? 
alternately rich and poor, and was often obliged? 
to ſurrender to his cooler friends, over a bottle 
which they never taſted, that plunder that he had 
taken from culls at the public table. | * 
However, we both made a ſhift to pick up „( 
uncomfortable livelihood, and for two years I con 
tinued of the calling, during which time I taſted ally 6 
the varieties of fortune; ſometimes flouriſhing in « 
affluence, and at others being obliged to ſtruggle « 
with almoſt incredible difficulties. To-day wal. . 
lowing in luxury, and to-megrow reduced to the 
coarſeſt and moſt homely fare. My fine clothes 
being often on my back in the evening, and at the 
pawn-ſhop the next morning. | 1 
One night, as I was returning pennyleſs from 
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the gaming-table, I obſerved a very great diſtur- 
bance, and a large mob gathered together in the 4 
ſtreet. As I was in no danger from pick-pockets, 
1 ventured into the croud, where, upon enquiry, I 4 
found that a man had been robbed and very ill uſed f 85 
by ſome ruffians. The wounded man appeared} 
very bloody, and ſeemed ſcarce able to ſuppom ft 
himſelf on his legs. As I had not therefore bee «© 
deprived of my humanity by my preſent life and ® | 
converſation, though they had left me very little ox © : 
either honeſty or ſhame, I immediately offered my 
aſſiſtance to the unhappy perſon, Who thankfully « 
accepted it zand putting himſelf under my conduct c 
© begged me to convey him to ſome tavern, Where © | 
he might ſend for a ſurgeon, being, as he ſaid, faint} « | 
© with Joſs of blood. He feemed indeed highly « 
« pleaſed at finding one who appeared in the dreſs oi . 
< a gentleman: for as to all the reſt of the company ©« | 
preſent, their outſide were fuch that he could nõ + | 
© wiſely place any confidence in them. 51 * 
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e took the poor man by the arm, and led him to 
© the tavern where we kept our rendezvous, as it. 
happened to be the neareſt at hand. A ſurgeon hap- 
© pening luckily to. be in the houſe, immediately at- 


{ tended, and applied himſelf to dreſſing his wounds, 


© which I had the pleaſure to hear were not likely 
to be mortal. | | 5 
* The ſurgeon. having very expeditiouſly and dex- 
© troully fimſhed his buſineſs, began to enquire in. 
© what part of the town the wounded man lodged ;. 
© who anſwered, That he was come to town that 
% very morning; that his hurſe was at an inn in. 
& Piccadilly, and that he had no other lodging, and 
% very little or no acquaintance in town.“ WE” 
This ſurgeonzorhoſe name I have forgot, though 
© I remember it began with an &, had the firſt cha- 
© rater in his profeſſion, and was ſerjeant- ſurgeon to 
6 the king. He had moreover many good qualities, 
© and was a very generous,. good-natured man, and. 
© ready to do any ſervice to his. fellow-creatures. He 
© offered his patient the uſe of his chariot to carry 
©* him to his inn, and at the ſame time whiſpered in. 
4 his ear, That if he wanted any money, he would: 
& furniſh him,” 95 a 3 
The poor man was not now capable of return- 
t ing thanks for this generous offer: for having had: 
© his eyes for ſome time ſtedfaſtly on me, he threw 
® himſelf back in his chair, crying, O; my ſon! my 
© ſon! and then fainted away. | 
Many of the people preſent imagined this acci- 
dent had happened through his loſs of blood; but 
6 I, who at the ſame time began to recollect the fea- 
* tures of my father, was now confirmed in my ſuſ- 
« piciog, and ſatisfied that it was he himſelf who ap- 
< peared before me. I preſently ran to him, raiſed! 
him in my arms, and kiſſed his cold lips. with the 
s utmoſt eagerneſs. Here I muſt draw a curtain 
over a ſcene which I cannot deſcribe ; for though. 
> I did not loſe my being, as my father for a While 
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did, my ſenſes were however ſo overpowered with 


* 


„ affright and ſurpriſe, that I am a ſtranger to wha F 
"* paſt during ſome minutes, and indeed till my fa. hs. 


+ 

© ther had again recovered from his ſwoon, ande 
found myſelf in his arms, both tenderly embracin; 
6 
6 


an 
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each other, while the tears trickled a- pace down theſ 
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cheeks of each of us. | by - 
© Moſt of thoſe preſent ſeemed affected by this 
ſcene, which we, who might be conſidered a; 
the actors in it, were deſirous of removing from? 
the eyes of all ſpectators, as faſt as we could ; 8 
| my father therefore accepted the kind offer of the 
ſurgeon's chariot, and 1 attended him in it to hu 
inn. 2% 

| © When we were alone together, he geritly-upbraid- 

© ed ine with having neglected to write to him dar- 

© ing ſo long a time, but entirely omitted the: mention 

of that crime which had occaſioned it. He chen MF ole 
* 
o 
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informed me of my mother's death, and inſiſted ôn w! 
my returning home with him, faying, '** That he thi 
„had long ſuffered the greateſt anxiety on my e the 
% count; that he knew not whether he had môft ne 
* feared my death, or wiſhed it; ſince he had o 
& many more dreadful apprehenſions for me. "AF © } 
„ laft he ſaid, a neighbouring gentleman, who had? © + 
4 juſt recovered a ſon from the ſame place, informed 
„ him where I was, and that to reclatm me from} 


82 
7 


4 this courſe of life was the ſole cauſe of his journey} 


& to London.” He thanked heaven he had ſneceed BY © | 
ed fo far as to find me out by means of an accident, 
© which had like to have proved fatal to him; ahd. 
had the pleaſure to think he partly owed his pre. 
$ ſervation to my humanity, with which he proſeſſed « ! 
© himſelf to be more delighted than he ſhould have F 
© been with my filial piety, if I had known that the 4 
© objett of all my care was my own father. ' We; 
6 Vice had not fo depraved my heart, as to excites 
© in it an inſenſibility of ſo much paternal affection, 
- $ though ſo unworthily beſtowed, I preſently og 
| male 
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. miſed to obey his commands in my return home 


wi hy with him, as ſoon as he was able to travel, which- 

what? indeed he was in a very few days, by the afliſtance- 

Fix of that excellent-ſurgeon. who had undertaken his 
af 4 3 Cure. 5 | : 4 n 

Cite; The day preceding my father's journey. (before- 


3 f . 

which time I ſcarce ever left him) I, went to take- 
my leave of ſome of my molt intimate acquaiut-- | 

thi WF ance, particularly of Mr. Watſon, who. diſſuaded 


1 as me from burying myſelf, as he called it, out of a- 
rom , imple compliance with the fond deſires of a fooliſh: 
die old fellow. Such ſolicitations, however, had no 


: 

C 

« 
e effect, and I once more ſaw my own home. My 
ku father now greatly ſolicited me to think of marri- 
age; but my inclinations were utterly averſe to any 
© ſuch thoughts, I had taſted of love already, and- 
perhaps you know the extravagant exceſſes of that 
moſt tender and molt violent paſſion.“ Here the- 
gold gentleman pauſed, and looked earneſtly at Jones; 
vhoſe countenance within a minute's ſpace diſplayed 
the extremities of both red and white, Upon which 
2X the old man, without making any obſervations, re- 
ei newed his narrative. | | 
2X * Being now provided with all the neceſſaries of 
UE © life, I betook myſelf once again to ſtudy, and that 
202 © with a more inordinate application than I had ever 
ede © done formerly. The books which now employed 
my time ſolely, were thoſe, as well ancient as mo- 
dern, which treat of true philoſophy; a word which 
© 1s by many thought to be the ſubject only of farce 
and ridicule. I now read over the works of Ariſ. 
= © totle and Plato, with the reſt of thoſe ineſtimable 
e. © treaſures which ancient Greece hata bequeathed tu 
fed © the world. ; 
àve | © Theſe authors, though they inſtructed me in na 
ſcience by which men may promiſe to themſelves 
© to acquire the leaſt riches, or worldly powen, 
© taught me, however, the art of deſpiſing the higheſt 
$ acquiſitions of both. They elevate the mind, and 
eee Ee: B 3 « {teel 
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© ſteel and harden it againſt the capricious invaſions 
ok fortune, They not only inftru& in the know- 


© ledge of wiſdom, but confirm men in her habus, 
© and demonſtrate plainly, that this muſt be our 


guide, if we propoſe ever to arrive at the greateſt. 


*-worldly happineſs; or to defend ourſelves with any 
tolerable ſecurity againſt the miſery which every 
© where ſurrounds and inveſts us. | 

To this I added another ſtudy ; compared to 
© which, all the philoſophy taught by the wiſeſt hea- 


© thens is little better than a dream, and is indeed as 


full of vanity as the ſillieſt jeſter ever pleaſed to re- 


« preſent it. This is that divine wiſdom which is 
alone to be found in the holy ſcriptures : for thoſe 
© 1mpart to us the knowlege and aſſurance of things 
© much more worthy our attention than all. which 
this world can offer to our acceptance: of things 
which heaven itſelf hath condeſcended to reveal to 


* 


us, and to the ſmalleſt knowlege of which the high- 
eſt human wit unaſſiſted could never aſcend. I 
began now to think all the time I had ſpent with 
the beſt heathen writers was little more than labour 
lolt : for however pleaſant and delightful their leſ- 
&. ſons may be, or however adequate to the right re- 
gulation of our conduct with reſpe& to this world 
only; yet when compared with the glory revealed 
in ſcripture, their higheſt documents will appear as 
trifling, and of as little conſequence as the rules by 
which children regulate their childiſh little games 
and paſtime.. True it 1s, that philoſophy makes us 
wiſer, but chriſtianity makes us better men. Phi- 
loſophy elevates and ſteels the mind; chriſtianity 
ſoftens and ſweetens it. The former makes us the 
objects of human admiration, the latter ef Divine 
Love, That inſures us a temporal, but this an 
eternal happineſs. - But I am afraid I tire you with 
my rhaplody. ' - | | 

Not at all,” cries Partridge; * Lud forbid we 
ſhould be tired with good things. 
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I had ſpent, “ continued the ſtranger, © about four 
years in the moſt delightful manner to myſelf, to- 
tally given up to contemplation, and entirely unem- 
barraſſed with the affairs of the world, when I loſt 
the beſt of fathers, and one whom I fo ſincerely 


loved, that my grief at his loſs exceeds all deſcrip- 
tion. I now abandoned my books, and gave my- 
ſelf up for a whole month to the efforts of melan-, 
choly and deſpair. Time, however, the beſt phyſi- 
cian of the mind, at length brought me relief.“ 


Ay, ay, Tempus edax rerum,” ſaid Partridge. '* I 
then, continued the ſtranger, * betook myſelf again 
to my former ſtudies, which I may ſay perfeſted 


my cure: for philoſophy and religion may be 
called the exerciſes of the mind; and when this is 
diſordered, they are as wholeſome as exerciſe can 
be to a diſtempered body. They do indeed pro- 


duce. ſimilar effects with exerciſe: for they ſtrength- 
en and confirm. the mind; till man becomes, in the 
noble ſtrain of Horace, SET 


Fortis, & in ſeipſo totus teres atque rotundus, 
Externi ne quid valeat per læve morari: 


© In quem manca ruit ſemper fortuna.—“ 


Here Jones'{miled at ſome conceit which intruded 


it{cit into his imagination; but the ſtranger, I believe, 
perceived it not, and proceeded thus : 3 
My circumſtances were now greatly altered by 


1 
o 
* 


* 


the death of that beſt of men: for my brother, who 
was now become maſter of the houfe, differed fo 
widely from me in his- inclinations, and our purſuits 
in life had been ſo very various, that we were the. 


worlt of company to each other but what made 


4 „ 


* Firm in himſelf, who on himſelf relies, 
Poliſh'd and.round, who runs his proper courſe, 
And breaks misfortuges with ſuperior force. 
Mr. FR ANcIS. 


s ſhelter of ſome willows, an 
© fide. Here I had not been ſeated long before I 
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« our living together ſtill more diſagreeable, was the 
© little harmony which could ſubſiſt between the few 


* who reforted to me, and the numerous train of 


0 vhs who often attended my brother from the 


field to the table: for ſuch fellows, beſides the 
* noiſe and nonſenſe with which they perſecute the 
© ears of ſober men, endeavour always to attack them 
* with affront and contempt. This was ſo much the 


©. cafe, that neither I myſelf, nor my friends, could 
ever fit down to a meal with them, without being, 


treated with deriſion, becauſe we were unacquainted 


with the phraſes of ſportſmen. For men of true 
learning, and almoſt univerſal knowledge, always, 


compaſſionate the ignorance of others: but fellows, 


* who excel in ſome little, low, contemptible art, 
are always certain to deſpiſe thoſe who are unac- 
* quainted with that art. 8 | ; 
In ſhort} we ſoon ſeparated, and I went by the 
© advice of a\phyſician to drink the Bath waters: for, 
© my violent pflition, added to a ſedentary life, had 
* thrown mg into a kind of paralytc diſorder, for 
© which thoſe\ waters are accounted an almoſt certain 
cure. The "ſecond day after my arrival, as I was 
s walking by the river, the ſun ſhone ſo intenſely hot 
© (tho' it was early in the year) that I retired to the 

ſat down by the river. 


heard a-perſon on the other ſide the willows, ſigh- 
ing and bemoaning himſelf bitterly. On a fudden, 


by . . . 82 
© having uttered a moſt impious oath, he cried, © I 
am reſolved to bear it no longer,” and directly 


* threw himſelf into the water. I immediately ſtart- 
ed, and ran towards the place, calling at the ſame 
© time as loudly as I could for aſſiſtance. An angler 
happened luckily to be a fiſhing a little below me, 
tho iome very high ſedge had hid him from my 
„ ſight, He immediately came up, and both of us 
together, not without ſome hazard of our lives, 
drew the body to the ſhore, At firſt we perceived 

Ne n 
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no ſign of life remaining; but having held the body 
& up by the heels (for we ſoon had aſſiſtance enough) 
© it diſcharged a vaſt quantity of water at the mouth, 
and at length began to diſcover ſome ſymptoms of 
breathing, and a little afterwards to move both its 
hands and its legs. | EW W 
An apothecary, who happened to be preſent 
© among others, adviſed that the body, which-leemed. 
© now to have pretty well emptied itſelf of water, and 
© which began to have many convulſive movtrens, 
i 
0 
6 


ſhould be directly taken up; and carried into a warm 
bed. This was accordingly peformed, the apothe- 
_y and myſelf attending. SR. 5 
As we were going towards an inn, for we knew 
© not the man's lodgings, luckily a woman met us, 
e who, after ſome violent ſcreaming, told us, that the 
6 centleman lodged at her houſe. by 
When I had ſeen the man ſafely depoſited there, 
J left him to the care of the apothecary, who, I 
© ſuppoſe, uſed all the right methods with him; tor 
© the next morning I heard he had perfectly recovered 
© his ſenſes. . 

© I then went to vifit him, intending to ſearch out 
© as well as J could the cauſe of his having attempted. 
© ſo deſperate an: act, and to prevent, as far as I was 
© able, his purſuing ſuch wicked intentions for the fu- 
© ture, I was no ſooner admitted into his chamber, 
© than we both inſtantly knew each other; for who 
& ſhould this perſon be, but my good friend Mr. 
© Watſon! Here I will not trouble you withh what. 
6- paſt at our firſt interview: for I would avoid pro- 
4 lixity as much as poſſible.“ Pray let us hear all,“ 
cries Partridge, * I' want mightily to know what 
brought him to Bath. 

© You ſhall hear every thing material,* anſwered 
the ſtranger ;- and then proceeded to relate what we 
{hall proceed to write, after we have given a ſhort: 
breathing time to both ourſelves and the reader. 
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In which the Man of the Hill concludes his Hiſtory, © 0 
fit 

XA R. Watſon,” continued the ſtranger, very in 


freely acquainted me, that the unhappy ſitu- hi 
ation of his circumſtances, occaſioned by a tide off“ h 


© jli-luck, had in a manner forced him to a reſolution © u 
© of deſtroying himſelf. i Wet 
I nov began to argue very ſeriouſly with him, in , 

© oppolition to this heatheniſh, or indeed diabolical MW *. a1 
principle of the lawfulneſs of ſelf- murder; and ſaid F * a 
every thing which occurred to me on the ſubject; t 
but to my great concern, it ſeemed to have very lit- Z * v 
'< tle effect on him. He ſeemed not at all to repent * 1 
of what he had done, and gave me reaſon to fear he *r 
would ſoon make a ſecond attempt of the like hor. Y * fi 

« rible kind. $ 11 


When I had finiſhed my diſcourſe, inſtead of en- * i 
© deavouring to anſwer my arguments, he looked me * ! 
© ſtedfaſtly in the face, and with a ſmile ſaid, © You RF * 1 
« are ſtrangely altered, my good friend, ſince I re. EC 
„ member you. I queſtion whether any of our bi- 
% ſhops could make a better argument againſt ſuicide Y *© 
than you have entertained me with; but unleſs yon, 
can find ſomebody who will lend me a cool hun- 
4 dred, I mult either hang, or drown, or ſtarve; and 2 
de in my opinion the laſt death is the moſt terrible of Y *© 
© the three. = 
- © I anſwered him very gravely, that I was indeed _ 
altered ce I had ſeen him laſt. That I had found 
© letfure o loo into my follies, and to repent, of 
© them. I then adviſed him to purſue the ſame ſteps; 
and at laſt concluded with an aſſurance, that I my- 
2. © ſelf would lend him a hundred pounds, if it would 
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|| © be of any ſervice to his affairs, and he would not Y 
« 6 put it into the power of a di: to deprive him of it. 
. Mr. Watſon, who ſeemed almoſt compoſed in 
| « lumber | 
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e amber, by the former part of my diſcourſe, was 
© rouſed by the latter. He ſeized my hand eagerly, 


gave me a thouſand thanks, and declared I was 


© a friend indeed; adding, that he hoped 1 had a 
better opinion of him, Wan to imagine he had pro- 
fit ed ſo little by experience, as to put any confidence 
© in thoſe. damned dice, which had ſo often deceived 


him. Ng, no,” cries he, „let me but once 
% handſomely be ſet up again, and if ever Fortune 
% makes a broken merchant of me afterwards, I wilk 


« forgive her.” | PTV 
I very well underſtood the language of ſetting up, 
and broken merchant. I therefore ſaid to him with 


a very grave face, Mr. Watſon, you mult endeavour 


which you may procure yourſelf a livelihood ; and 


0 
« 
(co find out ſome bulineſs, or employment, by 
4 
x 


I promiſe you, could I ſee any probability of bein 


© repaid hereafter, I would advance a much — 


ſum than what you have mentioned, to equip you 
in any fair and honourable calling ; but as to gam- 
ing, beſides the baſeneſs and wickedneſs of makin 


* 

$ 

* 

© it a profeſſion, you are really, to my own know- 
[5 

s 


ledge, unfit for it, and it will end in your certain 
ruin.“ | 
„ Why now, that's ſtrange,” anſwered he, “ net- 
© ther you, nor any of my friends, would ever allow 
me to know any thing of the matter, and yet, I be- 
© lieve I am as good a hand at every game as any of 
« yon all; and I heariily wiſh I was to play with 
* you only for vour whole fortune; I ſhould defire 
„ no better ſport, and I would let you name your 
© game into the bargain : but come, my dear boy, 
© have you the hundred in your pocket?“ 5 
* I anſwered, I had only a bill for 50. which I 
© deliverea him, and promiſed to bring him the reft 
© next morning; and after giving him a little more 
ad vice, took my leave. | x” Ta 
© IT was indeed better than my word: for I re- 


c 


turned to him that very afternoon; When J entered 


B 6 tlie 


\ 
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the room, I found him fitting up in his bed at cards 
© with a notorious gameſter. This ſight, you will 
© imagine, ſhocked me not a little; to which I ma 
add the mortification of ſeeing my bill delivered by 
®. him to his antagoniſt, and thirty guineas only given 
in exchange for it. | | 2 
The other gameſter preſently quitted the room, 
and then Watſon declared he was aſhamed to ſee 
me; © but,” ſays he, I find luck runs fo damna- 
< :bly againſt me, that I will reſolve to leave off play 
4 for ever. I have thought of the kind propoſal you 
< made me ever ſince, and I promiſe you there ſhall 
6 pe no fault in me, if I do not put it in execution.“ 
„Though I had no great faith in his promiſes, I 
2 produced him the remainder of the hundred in 
< ecnfequence of my own; for which he gave me a 
© note, which was all I ever expected to ſee in return 
for my money. 8 | 
We were prevented from any further diſcourſe at 

3 -preſent, by the arrival of the apothecary ; who with 
much joy in his countenance, and without even aſk- 
+ ing his patient how he did, proclaimed there was 


great news arrived in a letter to himſelf, which he 


* faid would ſhortly be public, . That the duke of 
„ Monmouth was landed in the weſt with a vaſt army, 
% of Dutch; and that another vaſt fleet hovered over 
* the coaſt of Norfolk, and was to make a deſcent' 
there, in order to favour the duke's enterprize with 
64 a diverſion on that ſide.” 

© This apothecary was one of the greateſt politi- 
cians of his time, He was more delighted with 
the moſt paultry packet, than with the beſt patient; 
and the higheſt joy he was capable of, he received 
from having a piece of news in his poſſeſſion an 
hour or two fooner than any other perſon in the 
town. His advices, however, were ſeldom authen- 
tic; for he would ſwallow almoſt any thing as a 
truth, a humour which many made uſe of to impoſe 
upon him, 
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* Thus it happened with what he at preſent com- 
T municated; for it was known within a ſhort time 
< afterwards, that the duke was really landed; but 
that his army conſiſted only of a few attendants; 
wa 8 as to the diverſion in Norfolk, it was entirely 
© falſe. : a 

The apothecary ſtaid no longer in the room than 
© while he acquainted us with this news; and then, 
© without ſaying a ſyllable to his patient on any other 
© ſubje&, departed to ſpread his advices all over the 
© town. | „ 
Events of this nature in the public are generally 
* apt to eclipſe all private concerns. Our Efcourle 
* therefore, now became entirely political. For my 
© own part, I had been for ſome time very feriouſly 
© affected with the danger to which the proteſtant re- 
© ligion, was ſo vilibly expoſed, under a popiſh 
prince; and thought the apprehenſion of it alone 
« ſufficient, to juſtify that inſurrection: for no real 
* ſecurity can ever be found againſt the perſecuting 
« ſpirit of popery, when armed with power, except 
© the depriving it of that power, as woeful experience 
© preſently ſhewed. You know how king James be- 
© haved after getting the better of this attempt; how 
© little he valued either his royal word, orcoronation- 
© oath, or the liberties and rights of his people. But 
© all had not the ſenſe to foreſee this at firſt ; and 
therefore the duke of Monmouth was weakly ſup- 
© ported; yet all could feel when the evil came upon 
them; and therefore all united, at laſt, to drive out 
© that king, againſt whoſe excluſion a great party 
© among us had ſo warmly contended during the 
© reign of his brother, and for whom they now fought 
s with ſuch zeal and affection.“ | : 

What you ſay,” interrupted Jones, is very true; 
tand has often ſtruck me, as the moſt wonderful 


thing lever read of in hiſtory, that ſo ſoon after 
© this convincing experience, which brought our 


* whole nation to join ſo unanimouſly in —_ 


— 
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* king James, for the preſervation of our religion. and 
© liberties, there ſhould be a party among us mad, 
© enough to defire the placing his family again on the 
© throne,'—* You are not in earneſt anſwered the 


ald man; * there can be no ſuch party. As bad an, 
© opinion as I have of mankind, I cannot believe, 


* them infatuated to ſuch a degree! there may. be 
© ſome hot-headed papiſts, led by their prieſts to, 


© engage in this deſper te caule, and think. it a holy, 


© war; but that proteſtants, that members of the, 
church of England, ſhould be ſuch apoſtates, ſuch, 
« feles de fe, 1 cannot believe it; no, no, young man, 
© unacquainted as Jam with what has paſt in the, 
91 — 2 for theſe laſt thirty years, I cannot be ſo, 
* impoſed upon us to credit ſo faoliſh a tale: but I 
© ſee you have a mind to ſport with my 1gnorance.'— 
Can it be poſlible,* rephed Jones, that you have 
lived ſo much out of the world as not to know, that 
during that time there have been two rebellions in 

« favour of the ſon of king James, one of which is 
© now actually raging in the very heart of this king- 
* dom?” At theſe words the old gentleman Rarted 
up, and, in a moſt ſolemn tone of voice, conjured 
Jones by his maker, to tell him, if what he ſaid 
Was really true: Which the other as ſolemnly affirm- 
ing, he welked ſeveral turns about the room, in a 
r filence, then cried, then laughed, and, at 
aſt, fell down on his knees, and bleſſed God. in a 
loud thankſgiving prayer, for having delivered bim 
from all ſociety with human nature, which could be 
capable of ſuch monſtrous extravagancies. After 
which, being reminded by Jones that he had broke 
off his ſtory, he reſumed it again in this manner: 
As mankind, in the days I was ſpeaking of, were 

© not yet arrived to that pitch of madneſs which I find 
© they are capable of now, and which, to be ſure, I 
have only eſcaped hy living alone and at a diſtance 
from the contagion, there was a conſiderable riſing 
in favour of Monmouth ; and my principles itrong. 
. : , & 1 4 ly 
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ly inclining me to take the ſame part, I determin- 
ed to join him; and Mr. Watſon, from different 
motives concurring in the ſame reſolution (for the 
{pirit of a gameſter will carry a man as far upon 
ſuch an occaſion as the ſpirit of patriotiſm) we ſoon 
provided ourſelves with all neceſſaries, and went to 
the duke at Bridgewater. 5 

* The unfortunate event of this enterpriſe you are, 
I conclude, as well acquainted with as myſelf. I 
eſcaped, together with Mr. Watſon, from the battle 
at Sedgemore, in which action I received a flight 
wound. We rode near forty miles together on the 
Exeter road; and then abandoning our horſes, 
ſcrambled as well as we could through the fields 
and bye-roads, till we arrived at a little wild hut 
on a common, Where a poor old woman took all 
the care of us ſhe could, and dreiſed my wound 


with ſalve, which quickly healed it.” 


Pray, Sir, where was the wound?“ ſays Partridge. 


Ihe ſtranger ſatisfied him it was in his arm, and then 
continued his narrative. Here, Sir,“ ſaid he, Mr. 


Watſon left me the next morning, in order, as he 
pretended, to get us ſome proviſion from the town 
of Cullumpton ; but can I relate it? or can 
you believe it? This Mr. Watſon, this friend, 


= 
(4 
& 
. © this baſe, barbarous, treacherous villain, betrayed 
o 
= 


me to a party of horſe belonging to king James, 
and, at his return, delivered me into their 


« hands. 


The ſoldiers, being fix in number, had now 


© ſeized me, and were conducting me to Taunton 
. + gaol; but neither my preſent ſituation, nor the ap- 
. © prehenſions of what might happen to me, were half 
4 ſo irkſome to my 4 | 


„as the company of my 
« falſe friend, who, having ſurrendered himſelf, was 
« likewiſe conſidered as a priſoner, though he was 
better treated, as being to make his peace at my 
© expence, He at firſk endeavoured to excuſe his 
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and upbraiding from me, he ſoon changed his note: 


© abuſed me as the moſt atrocious and malicious rebel, 
and laid all his own guilt to my charge, who, as he 
declared, had ſolicited, and even threatened him, 


to make him. take up arms againſt his gracious as- 


This falſe evidence (for in reality he had been 
* much the forwarder of 'the two) ſtung me to the 
quick, and raifed an indignation ſcarce conceivable 
© by thoſe who have not felt it. However, fortune 
© at length took pity on me; for as we were got a 
© little beyond Wellington, in. a narrow lane, my 
guards received a falſe alarm, that near fifty of the 
enemy were at hand, upon which they ſhifted for 
for themſelves, and left me and my betrayer to do- 
© the ſame. That villain immediately ran from me, 
© and I am.glad he did, or 1 ſhould have certainly 
© endeavoured, though I had no arms, to have exe- 
 cuted vengeance on his baſeneſs. 


© well as lawful. dence fo 


I I was now once more at liberty, and immediate- 


.© ly withdrawing from the highway into the fields, I: 
6 travelled on, ſcarce koowing, which way I went, 


and making it my chief care to avoid all public 


© roads, and all towns, nay, even the moſt homely 
© houſes ; for I imagined every human creature whom: 
© I ſaw, deſirous of betraying me. 

At laſt, after rambling ſeveral days about the 
© country, during which the fields afforded me the 
* ſame bed; and the ſame food, which nature beſtows- 
on our ſavage brothers of the creation, I at length: 
arrived at this place, where the ſolitude and wild- 
*-neſs of the country invited me to fix my abode.. 
The firſt perſon with whom I took up my habi- 
tation was the mother. of this old woman, with. 
© whom I remained concealed; till the news of the 
© glorious revolution put an end: to all my appre- 
6 henfions of” danger, and gave me an opportunity of 
once more viſiting my own home, and of equiring 
a little into my affairs, which I ſoon ſetiled as agree-- 
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ably to my brother as to myſelf; having reſigned 
every thing to him, for which he paid me the ſum 
of a thouſand pounds, and ſettled on me an'annuity * 
for life. | ert es nas e 
His behaviour in this laſt inſtance, as in all others, 
was ſelfiſh and ungenerous. I could not look on 
him «as my friend, nor indeed did he deſire that I 
fhould; ſo I preſently took my leave of him, as' 
well as of my other acquaintance; and from 
— day to this my hiſtory is little better than a 

lank.“ | 

And is it poſſible, Sir,“ ſaid Jones, that you 
can have reſided here, from that day to this ? 
O no, Sir,“ anſwered the gentleman, I have been 
a a great traveller, and there are few parts of Europe 
with which I am not acquainted.'—* I have net, 
Sir,“ cried Jones, © the affurance to aſk it of you 
now. Indeed it would be cruel, after ſo much 
breath as you haye already ſpent. - But you will 
give me leave to wiſh for ſome further opportunity 
of hearing the excellent obſervations, which a man 
of your ſenſe and knowlege of the world muſt have 
made in ſo long a courſe of travels. Indeed, 
young gentleman,” anſwered the ſtranger, * I wilk 
endeavour to ſatisfy your curioſity on this head 
. likewiſe, as far as I am able.“ Jones attempted 
freſh apologics, but was prevented ; and while he 
and Partridge fat with greedy and impatient cars, the 
itr anger proceeded as in the next chapter. i 
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CHAP, xv. 


A brief hiſtory of Europe. And a curious diſcour ſe be+ 

' tween Mr. Jones and the Man of the Hill, * ' © 
8 13 the landlords are very ſilent. In France 
1 they are more talkative, but yet civil. In 


© Germany and Holland they-are generally very im- 
| _ 5 . © pare 
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pertinent. And as for their honeſty, I believe it | 


is pretty equal in all thoſe countries. The Laguais 
4a Louange are ſure to loſe no opportunity of cheat- 
© ing you: and as for the poltillions, I think they 
© are pretty much alike all the world over. Theſe, 


Sir, are the obſervations on men which I made in 


my travels; for theſe were the only men 1 ever 
converſed with. My deſign, when I went abroad, 
© was to divert myſelf by ſeeing the wonderous va- 
© riety of proſpe&s, beaſts, birds, fiſhes, inſects, 
© and vegetables, with which God has been pleaſed 
© to-enrich the ſeveral parts of this globe. A variety, 
© which as it muſt give great pleaſure to a contem- 
<, plative beholder, fo it doth admirably diſplay the 
power, and wiſdom, and goodneſs of the creator. 
© Indeed, to ſay the truth, there is but one work in 
© his whole creation. that doth him any diſhonour,, 
and with that I have long fince avoided holding any, 
© conyerlation., _ 5 1 
„Fou will pardon me,“ cries Jones, * but I have 
© always imagined, that there is in this very work 
© you mention, as great variety as in all the reſt; for 
pbeſides the difference of inclination, cuſtoms and 
© chmates have, I am told, introduced thg utmolt 
« diverſity into human nature.“ Very little indeed,“ 
an{wered the other; * thoſe who travel in order ta, 
acquaint themſelves with the different manners of 
men, might ſpare themſelves much pains, by going 
to, a carnival at Venice; for there they will ſee at 
once all which they can diſcover in the ſeveral 
courts of Europe. The fame hypocriſy, the ſame 
fraud; in ſhort, the ſame follies and vices, dreilcd 
in different habits. In Spain theſe are equipped 
with much gravity; and in Italy with vaſt ſplen- 
dor. In France a knave is dreſſed like a fop; and 
in the northern countries like a ſloven. But human 
nature is every where the ſame, every where the 
object of deteſtation and ſcorn. . 
- 5 As for wy own part, I paſſed through all theſe 

? : a nations, 


* 
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ſe: nations, as you perhaps may have done through a 


8 crowd at a ſhow, joſtling to get by them, holding 
my noſe with one hand, and defending my pockets 
© with the other, without ſpeaking a word to any of 
them, while I was preſſing on to fee what I wanted. 
to ſee; which, however entertaining it might be in 
61tfelf, ſcarce made me amends; for the trouble the 
company gave me.” | 4.5 *F- * 
-< Did not you find ſome of the nations, among 
© which you travelled, leſs troubleſome to you than 
others?“ ſaid Jones. O yes, replied the old 
man; the Turks were much more tolerable to me 
than the Chriſtians. For they are men of profound 
(taciturnity, and never diſturb a ſtranger with queſ- 
tions. Now and then indeed they beſtow a ſhort 
© curſe upon him, or ſpit in his face as he-walksthe' 
e fireets ; but then they have done with him: and a 
© man may hve an age in their country Without hear- 
© ing a dozen words from them. But of all the 
© people I ever ſaw; heaven defend me from the 
French. With their damned prate and civilities, 
© and doing the honour of their nation to ſtrangers, 
. (as they are pleaſed to call it), but indeed ſetting 
forth their own . Vanity; they are ſo troubleſome, 
© that I had infinitely rather paſs my life with the 
« Hottentots than ſet my foot in Paris again. They 
are a naſty people, but their naſtineſs is moſtly 
© without; whereas in France, and ſome other nations 
& that I won't name, it is all wthin, and makes them 
© ſtink much more to my reaſon than that of Hotten- 
c tots does to my noſe. : 
Thus, Sir, I have ended the hiſtory of my life; 
© for as to all that ſeries of years, during which 1 
© have lived retired here, it affords no varicty to en- 
* tertain you, and. may be almoſt conſidered as one 
© day. The retirement has been fo complete, that 
© I could hardly have enjoyed a more abſolute ſoli- 
© tude 1n the deſerts of the Thebais, than Here in the 


. *. midſt, of this populous kingdom. As I have no 


© eſtate, 
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eſtate, I am plagued with no tenants or ſtewards; e ate 


my annuity is paid me pretty regularly, as indeed 
it ought to be; for it is much leſs than what I 


might have expected, in return for What I gave up. 
Viſus I admit none; and the old woman who keeps 
my houſe knows that her place entirely depends 
© .upon her ſaving me all the trouble of buying the 
© things that I want, keeping off all ſolicitation or 


„ buſineſs froin me, and holding her tongue when- 


ever I am within hearing. As my walks are all by | 
night, I am pretty. ſecure in this wild, unfrequented 


place from meeting any company. Some few per- 


ſons I have met by chance, and ſent them home 
$ heartily frighted, as from the oddne ſs of my dreſs 
and figure they took me for a gholt or a hobgob - 
© lin. But what has happened to-night ſhews, that 
even here I cannot be ſafe from the villamy of- 
© men; for without your aſſiſtance I had not only 


© been robbed, but very probably murdered.” 
Jones thanked the ſtranger for the trouble he had: 
taken in relating his ſtory, and then expreſſed ſome- 


wonder how he could poſſibly endure a lite of ſuch- 


ſolitude; © in which,” ſays he, yon may well com- 
© plain of the want of variety. Indeed I am afto- 
© niſhed-how you have filled up, or rather killed, ſo- 
much of your time.“ 4 5 
I I am not at all ſurprized,“ anſwered the other, 
© that to one whoſe affections and thoughts are fixed? 
© on the world, my hours ſhould appear to have 
© wanted employment in this place; but there is one 
© fingle act, for which the whole life of man is infi- 
& nitely too ſhort. What time can ſuffice for the 


© contemplation and worſhip of that glorious, im- 


© mortal, and eternal Being! among the works of 
* whoſe ſtupendous creation, not only this: globe, 
© bat. even thoſe numberleſs luminaries which we 


© may here behold ſpangling all the ſky, though _— 


fhould many of them be ſuns lighting different ſyſ- 
tems of worlds, may poſſibly appear but. as a few 
I Ih 5 atoms, 
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atoms, oppoſed to the whole earth which we inha- 
bit? Can a man, who by divine meditations, is 
admitted, as it were, into the converſation of this 
ineffable, incomprehenſible Majeſty, think days, or 
years, or ages, too long, for the continuance of fo 
raviſhing an honour? Shall the trifling amuſe- 
ments, the palling pleaſures, the filly buſineſs of 
the world, roll away our hours too ſwiftly from us? 
and ſhall the pace of time ſeem ſluggiſh to a mind 
exerciſed in ſtudies ſo high, ſo important, and To 
glorious! As no time 1s- ſufficient, ſo no place 
is improper for this great concern. On what object 
can we caſt our eyes, which may not inſpire us with 
ideas of his power, of his wiſdom, and of his good- 
neſs? It is not neceſſary that the riſing ſun ſhould 
dart his fiery glories over the eaſtern horizon; nor 
that the ,boiſterous winds ſhould ruſh from their 
caverns, and ſhake the lofty foreſt ; nor that the 
opening clouds ſhould pour their deluges on the 
lains : it is not neceſſary, I lays that any of theſe 

| ere is not an inlect, 

not a vegetable of ſo low an order in the creation, 
as not to be honoured with bearing marks of the 
attributes of its great Creator ; marks not only of 
his power, but of his wiſdom and goodneſs. Man 
alone, the king of this globe, the laſt and-greateſt 
work of the Supreme Being, below the ſun ; man 
alone hath baſely diſhonoured his own nature; and 
by diſhoneſty, cruelty, ingratitude, and treachery, 
hath called his Maker's goodneſs in queſtion, by 
puzzling us to account how a benevolent Being 
ſhould form ſo fooliſh and fo vile an animal. Xet 
this is the Being. from whoſe converſation you think, 
I ſuppoſe, that I have been unfortunately reſtrain- 


ed; and without whofe bleſſed ſociety, life in your 
opinion muſt be tedious and infipjid.! 


In the former, part of what you ſaid,” replied 


Jones, 1 malt heartily, and readily concur ; hut 


4 


1 believe, as well as hope, that me abhorrence 
a - 0 which 
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which you expreſs for mankind, in the concluſion 
is much too general. Indeed you here fall into an 
error, Which in my little experience I have ob- 


ſerved to be a very common one, by taking the 


character of mankind from the worit aud baſeſt 


among them; whereas indeed, as an excellent 
writer obſerves, nothing. ſhould, be eſteemed as} 
characteriſtical of a ſpecies, but what is to be found 


among the beſt and moſt perfect individuals of that 
ſpecies. This error, I believe, is generally com- 
mitted by thoſe Who, from want of proper caution 


two or three inſtances of which are very unjuſtly 
charged on all human nature.” | 
I think I had experience enough of it,“ anfwered 


the other. My firſt miſtreſs, and my firſt friend, 


*. betrayed me in the baſeſt manner, and in matters. | 


which threatened. to be of the worſt of conſequen- 
ces, even to. bring me to a ſhameful death.” 

© But you will pardon me,“ cries Jones, if I defire 
you to reflect who. that miſtreſs, and who that 
friend were. What better, my good Sir, could be 


expected in love derived from the ſtews, or in 
friendſhip Firſt produced and nouriſhed at the gam- 
bling table! To take the characters of women from 


the former inſtance, or of men from the latter, 
would be as unjuſt as to aſſert, that air is a 
nauſeous and. unwholeſome element, becauſe we 


© find it ſo in a jakes, I have lived but a ſhort time 


in the world, and yet have known men worthy of 


2 the higheſt friendſhip, and women of the higheſt 


love.“ 3 
© Alas! young man,” anſwered the ſtranger, you 


bdaave lived, you confeſs, but a very ſhort time in 
© the world; 1 was ſomewhat older than you when 


I was of the fame opinion.” 


Ki you had not been unſortaaate, J wi venture to 


© You might have remained ſo ſtill,” replies Jones, 


„ lay 


> if a 2 1 
in the choice of their friends and acquaintance, 
have ſuffered injuries from bad and worthleſs men; 
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t fay incautious, in the placing your affections. If 
there was indeed much more wickedneſs in the- 
world than there is, it would not prove ſuch gene- 
ral affertions againſt human nature, ſince much of 
this arrives by mere accident, and many a man 
who commits evil is not totally bad and corrupt in 
his heart. In truth, none ſeem to have any title to- 
aſſert human nature to be neceſſarily and univer- 
ſally evil, but thoſe whoſe own minds afford them 
one inſtance of this natural depravity ; which is. 
not, I am convinced, your caſe.” | 
And ſuch,* ſaid the ſtranger, * will be always 
the moſt backward to aſſert any ſuch thing. Knaves 
will no more endeavour to perſuade us of the baſe- 
neſs of mankind, than a highwayman will inform 
ou that there are thieves on the road. This would 
indeed be a method to put you on your guard, and 
to defeat their own purpoſes. For which reaſon, 
though knaves, as I remember, are very apt to- 
abuſe particular perfons; yet they never caſt any 
reflection on human nature in general.“ The old 
gentleman ſpoke this ſo warmly, that as Jones deſ- 
paired of making a convert, and was unwilling to- 
offend, he returned no anſwer 2 
The day now began to ſend forth its firſt ſtreams 
of light, when Jones made an apology to the ſtranger 
for hrs having ftaid ſo long, and perhaps detained 
him from his reſt. The ſtranger anſwered, * He 
never wanted reſt leſs than at preſent; for that day 
and night were indifferent ſeaſons to him, and that he 
commonly made ufe of the former for the time of 
© his repoſe, and of the latter for his walks aud lucu- 
4 brations, However,” ſaid he, it is now a moſt 


lovely morning, and if you can bear any longer to 
© be without your own reſt or food, I will gladly en- 
$ tertain you with the ſight of ſome very fine proſ- 
* peas, which I believe you have not yet ſeen.* 
Jones very readily embraced this offer, and they 


immediately ſet forward together from the _— 
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As for Partridge, he had fallen into a proſonnd are 
ꝓpoſe, juſt as the ſtranger had finiſhed his ſtory ; far 
his curioſity was ſatisfied, and the ſubſequent dif. 
courſe.-was not forcible enough in its operation to 
conjure down the charms of ſleep. Jones therefore 
left him to enjoy his nap; and as the reader may per. 
haps be, at this ſcaſon, glad of the ſame favour, , weſt 
will here put an end to the eighth book of our 
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A MONG other good uſes for which I have th 
| A thought proper to inſtitute 'theſe- ſeveral intro- m 
ductory chapters, I have conſidered them as a kind th 
of mark or ſtamp, which may hereafter enable a very fe 

' indifferent reader to diſtinguiſh what is true and ge- of 
nuine in this hiſtoric: kind of Writing, from what is m 
falſe and counterfeit. Indeed it ſcems likely that? 
ſome ſuch mark may ſhortly become neoeſſary, ſince p 
the favourable reception which-two.,or three authors te 
have lately procured for their Works of this nature if 
from the public, will probably ſerve as an encouage- th 

- ment to many others to undertake the like. Thus a th 
{warm -of fooliſn novels and monſtrous — TMK ſh 

. will-be- praduced, either tu:the.great impoveriſhing m 


of bookſellers, or to the great. loſs of time. and, de- 
Pravie 
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d 1refyravation-of morals in the reader; nay, often to the 
; far Poreading of ſcandal and calumny, and to the pre- 
dif judice of the characters of many worthy and honeſt 


on to people. 115 | 
efore I queſtion not but the ingenious author of the Spec- 
per. tator was principally induced to prefix Greek and 
„ well Latin mottos to every paper from the ſame conſidera- 
our tion of guarding againſt the purfuit of thoſe ſcribblers, 
Vho, having no talents of a writer, but what is taught 
by the Writing maſter, and. yet nowiſe afraid nor 
alhamed to aſſume the ſame titles with the greateſt 
genius, than their good brother in the fable was of 
braying in the lion's ſkin. _ - R 
By the device. therefore. of his motto, it became 
impracticable for any man to preſume to imitate the 
Spectators, without underſtanding at leaſt once ſen- 
tence in the learned languages. In the ſame manner 
I have now fecured myſelt from the imitation of 
thoſe who are utterly incapable of any degree of re- 
1 and whoſe learning is not equal to any 
El1ay. | a o | 
uri . not be here underſtood to inſinuate, that 
the greateſt merit of ſuch hiſtorical productions can 
g ever lie in theſe introductory chapters; but, in fact, 
Rave thoſe parts which contain mere narrative only, afford 
tro- much more encouragement to the pen of an imitator, 
ind than thoſe which are. compoſed of obſervation and 
very reflection. Here I mean fuch imitators as Rowe was 
| ge- If of Shakeſpear, or as Horace hints ſome of the Ro- 
tis mans were of Cato, by bare feet and ſour faces. 
that To 4nvem good ſtones, and to tell them well, are 
nce poſſibly very rare talents, and yet I have obſerved. 
hers I few- perſons who have ſcrupled to aim at both; and 
ture if we examine the romances and novels with which 
age- the world abounds, I think we may fairly conclude, 
18 a that moſt of the authors would not have attempted to 
ices If ſhew their teeth (if the expreſſion may be allowed 
ing me) in any other way ef Writing; nor could indeed 
de- CET PO % mans C | \ have 
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have ftrung together a dozen ſentences on any other! d 
ſubject Whatever. Scribimus indocłi doctigue paſſm *, 0 
may be more truly ſaid of the hiſtorian ànd biogra- fo 
Pher, than of any other ſpecics of writing : for all the 
arts and ſciences (even criticiſm itſelf) require ſome [| ©" 
little degree of learning and knowlege. Poetry'in- 
deed may perhaps be thought an exception; but then © 
it demands numbers, or ſomething Hike numbers be 
whereas, to the compoſition of novels' and romances, 
nothing is neceſſary but paper, pens and ink, with the 
manual capacity of uſing them. This, I conceive, iſ Pe 
their productions ſhew to be the opinion of the au- 
thors themſelves ; and this muſt be the opinion of to 
their readers, if indeed there be any fuch. ' © be 
Hence we are to derive that univerſal contempt, r 


which the world, who always denominate the whole th 

from the majority, have caſt on all hiſtorical Writers, - 
who do not draw their materials from records. And d 
it is the apprehenſion of this contempt, that hath KY 
made us ſo cautiouſly avoid the term Romance; a of 
| name with which we might otherwiſe have been well th 
ff enough contented. Though as we have good autho. 80 
jd Tity for all our characters, no leſs indeed than Doomf- ot 
| day-Book, or the vaſt authentic book of Nature, as is 
1 elſewhere hinted, our labours have ſufficient title th 
L to the name of hiſtory. * Certainly they deſerve & 
1 ſome diſtinction from thoſe works, which one of ha 
i the wittieſt of men regarded only as proceeding from 1 
if a pruritus, or indeed rather from a looſeneſs of the * 
| 1 brain. | | „ha 
1 But beſides the diſhonour which is thus caſt on one 0 
of the moſt uſeful as well as entertaining of all kinds fe 
_ of writing, there is juſt reaſon to apprehend, that bi at 
! encouraging ſuch authors, we ſhall propagate muc 2. 
it e | 1 l diſhonour a 
| ö | | ach deſperate blockhead dares to write; dit 


up 


Verſe is the trade of every living wight. + - Gil 
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diſhonour of another kind; I mean to the characters 
of many good and valuable members of fociety ; 
for the Juliet writers, No more than the dulleſt com- 
panions, are always inoffenſive. They have both 
enqugh.of language to be indecent and abuſive. And 
ſurely, if the opinion juſt above cited be true, we 
cannot wonder, that works ſo naftily derived ſhould 
be naſty themſelves, or have a tendency to make 
„ 1 3 
To prevent therefore for the future, ſuch intem- 
perate abuſes of leiſure, of letters, and of the liberty 
of the. preſs, eſpecially as the world ſeems at preſent 
to be more than uſually threatened with them, 1 ſhall 
bere venture to mention ſome qualifications, every 
one of which are in a pretty high degree neceflary to 
this order of hiſtorians. k | 
_ The firſt is genius, without a rich vein of which 
no ſtudy, ſays Horace, can avyit us. By genius I 
CI ke ths 8 that power, o)Father thoſe owers 
of the mind, which are capable of penetrating into all 
things within our reach wy knowledge, and of diſtin- 
guiſhing their eſſential differences. Theſe are no 
other than invention and judgment ; and they are both 
called by the collective name of genius, as they are of 
thoſe gifts of nature which we bring with us into the 
world. Concerning each of which many ſeem to 
have. fallen into very great errors: for by invention, 
1 believe, is generally underſtood a creative faculty; 
which would indeed prove moſt romance writers to 
have the higheſt pretenſions to it; whereas by inven- 
tion is really meant no more (and fo the word figni- 
es) than diſcovery, or finding out; or, to explain it 
at large, a quick and ſagacious penetration into the 
true. eſſence of all the objects of ow contemplatian. 
This, I think, can rarely exiſt without the concomi- 
tancy of judgment; for how we can be faid to have 
SiC the true eſſence of two things, without 
diſcerning their difference, ſeems to me hard to con- 
ceive. Now this laſt is the undiſputed prqvince o 
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judgment, and yet ſome few men of wit have agreed 
with all the dull fellows in the world, in repreſenting 
theſe two to have been ſeldom or never the property 


— 


of one and the ſame perſon. 


But though they ſhould be fo, they are not ſufficient | 


for our purpoſe. without a good ſhare of learning ; 
for which I could again cite the authority of Horace, 
and of many others, if any was neceſſary to prove 
that tools are of no ſervice to a workman, when they 
are not ſharpened by art, or when he wants rules to. 
direct him in his work, or hath no matter to work 
upon. All theſe uſes are ſupphed by learning: for 
nature can only furnifh us with capacity, or, as I have 
choſe to illuſtrate it, with the tools of our profeſſion ; 
learning muſt fit them for uſe, muſt direct them in 
it; and laſtly, muſt contribute, part at leaſt, of the 
materials. A competent. knowledge of hiſtory and 
of the Belles Lettres is here abſolutely neceſſary; and 
without this ſhare of knowledge at leaſt, to affect the 
character of an hiſtorian, is as vain as to endeavour at 
building a houſe without timber or mortar, or brick 
or ſtone. Homer and Milton, who, though they ad- 
ded the ornament of numbers to their works, were 
both hiſtorians of our order; were maſters'of all the 
learning of their times. | ö 
Again, there is another ſort of knowledge beyond 
the power of learning to beſtow, and this is to be had 
by converſation. So neceſſary is this to the under- 
ſtanding the characters of men, that none are more 
ignorant of them than thoſe learned pedants, whoſe 
lives have been entirely conſumed in colleges, and 
among books : for however exquifitely human nature 
may have been deſcribed by writers, the true prakti- 
cal ſyſtem only can be learnt in the world. Indeed 
the hke happens in every other kind of knowledge. 
Neither phyſic, nor law, are to be practically known 
from books. Ne the farmer, the planter, the gar- 
dener, muſt petfect by experience what he hath ac- 
quired the rudiments of by reading, anda: => 
4 * | %  \# | dever 
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ſoever the ingenious Mr. Miller may have defcribed 
the plant, he himſelf would adviſe his diſciple to ſee 
it in the garden. As we muſt perceive, that after the 
niceſt ſtlokes of a Shakeſpear or a Johnſon, of a 
Wycherley or an Otway, ſome touches of nature 
will eſcape the reader, which the judicious action af 
a Garrick, of a Cibber, or a Clive *, can convey to 
him; ſo on the real ſtage, the character ſhews himſelf 
in a ſtronger and bolder light than he can be deſcrih- 
ed. And if this be the caſe in thoſe fine and nervous 
deſcriptions, which great authors themſelves have 
taken from life, how much more ſtrongly will it hold 
when the writer himſelf takes his lines not from nature, 
but from books! Such characters are only the faint 
copy of a copy, and can have neither the juſtneſs nor 
ſpirit of an origmal. PET 1 
Now this converſation in our hiſtorian muſt be 
univerſal, that is, with all ranks avd degrees of men;; 
for the knowledge of what is called high-hfe, will nat 
inſtruct him in low, nor e conver ſo. will his being ac- 


quainted with the inferior part of mankind, teach 


him the manners of the ſuperior. And though it may 
be thought that the knowledge of either may ſuffici- 
ently enable him to deſcribe at leaſt that in which he 
hath been converſant; yet he will even here fall great- 
ly ſhort uf perfection: forthe follies of either rank 
do in reality illuſtrate each other. For inſtance, the 
affectation of high-life appears more glaring and ridt- 
culous from the ſimplicity of the low; and again, the 
rudeneſs and barbarity of this latter, ſtrikes with 

C 3 | much 


* There is a peculiar propriety in mentioning this 
great actor, and theſe two moſt juſtly celebrated 
actreſſes in this place; as they have all formed them- 
ſelves on the Rudy of nature only, and not on the 
1mitation of their predeceſſors. Hence they have been 
able to excel all who have gone before them ; a degree 
of merit which the ſervile herd of imitators can never 
poſũbly arrive at. 
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much ſtronger ideas of abſurdity, when contraſted 
with, and oppoſed to the politeneſs which controuls 
the former. Beſides, to ſay the truth, the manners of 


our hiſtorian will be improved by both theſe conver- 1 
ſations: for in the one he will eaſily find examples of No 
plainneſs, honeſty, and ſincerity; in the other, of re- o 
tinement, elegance, and a liberality of ſpirit; which 901 
laſt quality I myſelf have ſcarce ever ſeen in men of . J 
low birth and education. 1 3 Ca 
Nor will all the qualities I have hitherto given my. b 
hiflorian avail him, unleſs he have what is generally . 
meant by a good heart, and be capable of feeling. : 
The author who will make me weep, ſays Horace, lf , 1 
muſt fuſt weep himſelf. In reality, no man can paint 
a diſtreſs well, which he doth not feel while he is 
painting it; nor do I doubt, but that the moſt pathe- , 
tic and affecting ſcenes have been writ with tears. In Jo 


the ſame manner it is with the ridiculous. I am 
convinced I never make my reader laugh heartily, but . 
where I have laughed before him; unleſs it ſhould  * 
happen at any time, that, inſtead of laughing with me, 

he ſhould be inclined to laugh at me. Perhaps this lo 
may have been the caſe at ſome paſſages in this chap- I} © 


ter, from which apprehenſion T will here put an end * 
to it. N 05 | | 

| n 

CHAP, 11, | 8 W 
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Containing a very ſurprizing adventure indeed, which Ms, | tt 
Jones met with in his wall with the Man of the Hill, " 


| U 
URORA now firſt opened her caſement, An- h 
? glicè, the day began to break, when Jones b 
walked forth in company with the ſtranger, and N 
mounted Mazard Hill; of which they had no fooner 8 
gained the ſummit, than one of the moſt noble proſ- 5 
pects in the world preſented itſelf to their view, and ö 
Which we would likewiſe preſent to the reader, but | 
tor zwo reaſons, Firſt, we deſpair of making _ 
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cho have ſeen this proſpe&, admire our deſcription. 
Secondly, we very much doubt whether thoſe, who 
have not ſeen it, would underſtand it. | . 
Jones ſtood for ſome minutes fixed in one poſture, 
and directing his eyes towards the ſouth; upon which 
the old gentleman aſked, what he was looking at with 
ſo much attention? Alas, Sir,“ anſwered he, with 2 
gh, * I was endeavouring to trace out my own journey 
© hither, Good heavens! what a diſtance is Glou- 
© ceſter from us! what a vaſt tract of land muſt be 
between me and my own home.” Ay, ay, young 
© gentleman,” cries the other, and, by your_ſighing, 
from what you love better than your own home, or 
© I am miſtaken. 1 perceive now the object of your 
* contemplation is not within your fight, and yet I 
© fancy you have a pleaſure in looking that way.“ 
Jones anſwered with a ſmile, © I find, old friend, you 
have not forgot the ſenſations of your youth.—I 
© own my thoughts were employed as you have 
« gueſled,” | _ 
They now walked to that part of the hill which 
looks to the north-welt, and which hangs over an 
extenſive wood. Here they were no ſooner arrived, 
than they heard at a diſtance the moſt violent ſcreams 
of a Woman, proceeding from the wood below them, 
Jones liltened a moment, and then, without ſaying a 
word to his companion (for indeed the occaſion 
ſeemed ſufficently preſſing) ran, or rather ſlid down 
the hill, and without the leaſt apprehenſion or con- 
cern for his own ſafety, made directly to the thicket 
whence the ſound had iſlued. „ 
He had not entered far into the wood before he be- 
held a moſt ſhocking ſight indeed; a woman itript half 
naked, under the hands of a ruffian, who had put his 
garter round her neck, and was endcavouring to draw 
her up to a tree. Jones aſked no queſtions at this 
interval ; but fell inſtantly upon the villain, and made 
ſuch good uſe of his truſty oaken flick, that he laid 
him ſprawling on the ground before he could defend 
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himſelf, indeed almoſt before he knew he was ate 


| tacked ; nor did he ceaſe the proſecution of his blows 


till the woman herſelf begged him to forbear, ſaying, 
the believed he had ſufficiently done his buſineſs. 


The poor wretch then fell upon her knees to Jones, 


and give him a thouſand thanks for her deliverance : 
he preſently lifted her up, and told her he was highly 
pleaſed with the extraordinary accident which had 
Fent him thither for her relief, where it was fo im. 
Probable ſhe ſhould find any ; adding, that heaven 
ſeemed to have deſigned him as the happy inftrument 
of her protection. Nay,” anſwered ſhe, I could 


© almoſt conceive.you to be ſome good angel; and, 


© to ſay the truth, you look more like an angel than 
4 a man, in my cye.“ Indeed he was a charming 
figure; and if a very fine perſon, and a'comely ſet of 


features, adorned with youth, health, ſtrength, frefh- 


nefs, ſpirit, and good nature, can make a man reſem- 
ble an angel, he certainly had that reſemblance. 
The redeemed captive had not altogether ſo much 
of the human angelic ſpecies : the ſeemed to be, at 
leaſt, of the middle age; nor had her face much ap- 
pearance of beauty ; but her clothes being torn from 
all the upper part of her body, her breaſts; which 
were well formed, and extremely white, attracted the 


, eyes of her deliverer, and for a few moments they 
Rood filent and gazing at each other; till the ruffian 


on the ground beginning to move, Jones took the gar- 
ter which had been intended for another purpoſe, aud 
bound both his hands behind him. And now, on 
contemplating his face, he diſcovered, greatly to his 
turprize, and perhaps not a little to his ſatisfaction, 
this very perſon to be no other than enſign Northerton 

Nor had the enſign forgotten his former intagoniſt; 
whom he knew the moment he came to himſelf. His 


ſurprize was equal to that of Jones; but I conceive 


his pleaſure was rather leſs on this occafion, - 
Jones helped Northerton upon his legs, and then 

looked: him - ſtedfalily in the. face, I fancy, Sir, 
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ſaid he, © you did not expect to meet nie any more 
in this world; and I confeſs I had as little expecta- 
tion to find you here. However, fortune, I ſee, bath 
brought us once more together, and hath given. me 
ſatisfaction for the injury I have received, even withs 
out my own knowledge.” | WF: 
© It is very much like a man of honour, indeed;* 
anſwered Northerton, to take ſatis faction by knocks 
ing a man down behind his back. Neither am I 
capable of giving you ſatisfaction here, as I have 
© no ſword ; but if you dare behave like a gentleman 
© Jet us go where I can furniſh myſelf with one, and 
I will do by you as a man of honour ought.” | 
© Doth it become ſuch a villian as you are, ' cries 
Jones, © to contaminate the name of honour by af- 
© ſuming it? but I ſhall waſte no time in diſcourſe 
© with you-—jultice requires ſatisfaction of you now, 
and ſhall have it.” Then turning to the woman, he 
aſked her if ſhe was near her home; or it not, whe- 
ther ſhe was acquainted with any houſe in the neigh- 
bourhood, where ſhe might procure herſelf ſome de- 
cent clothes, in order to proceed to a juſtice of the 
cace. f 
l She anwered, ſhe was an entire ſtranger in that part 
of the wourld. Jones then recollecting himſelf, ſaid: 
he had a friend near who would direct them; indeed 
he wondered at his not following; but, in fact, the: 
good Man of the Hill, when hour hero departed, fat 
himſelf down on the brow, where, though he had a 
gun in his hand, he with great patience and uncon- 
cern, had attended the iſſue. 
Jones then ſtepping without the wood, perceived the 
old man fitting as we have juſt deſeribed him : he 
preſently exerted his utmoſt agility, and with ſur- 
priſiag expedition aſcended the hill. 


Ee B. 


The old man adviſed him to carry the woman to 
Upton, which, he ſaid, was the neareſt town, and 
there he would be ſure of furniſhing her with all man- 
ner. of couveniencies. Jones having received his dig 

| 19D 


"— 
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rection to the place, took his leave of the Man of the 
Hill, and deſiring him to direct Partridge the ſame 

way, returned haſtily to the wood. - 
Our hero, at his departure to make this enquiry of 
His friend, had conſidered, that as the ruffian's hands 
wer: tied behind him, he was incapable of executing 
any wicked purpoſes on- the poor woman. Beſides, 
he knew he ſhould not be beyond the reach of her 
voice, and could return ſoon enough to prevent any 
miſchief. He had moreover declared to the villian, 
that if he attemped the leaſt infult, he would be him- 
-Jelf, immediately the executioner of vengeance on 
Him. But Jones unluckily forgot, that though the 
Hands of Northerton were tied, his legs were at hber- 
ty; nor did he lay the leaft injunction on the prifoner 
at he ſhould not make what uſe of theſe he pleafed. 
Northerton therefore having given no parole of that 
kind, thought he might, without any breach of ho- 
Hour, depart, not being obliged, as he imagined, by 
any rules, to wait for a formal diſcharge. He there- 
Iore took up his legs, which were at liberty, and walk- 
ed off through the wood, winch favoured his retreat; 
nor did the woman, whoſe eyes were perhaps rather 
turned towards her deliverer, once think of his eſcape, 

or give herſelf any concern or trouble to prevent it. 

- Jones therefore, at his return foundthe woman alone. 


He would have ſpent ſome time in ſearchiog for 


Northerton ; but ſhe would not permit him; eat neſtly 
zntreating that he would accompany her to the town 
whither they had been directed: as to the fellow's 
efeape,” ſaid ſhe, it gives me no uneaſineſs : for phi- 
< Jofophy and chriſtianity both preach up forgiveneſs 


 . © of injuries. But for you, Sir, I am concerned at the 


trouble I give you; indeed my nakedneſy may well 
make me aſhamed to look you in the face; and if it 
<' was not for the ſake of your protection, I ſhould 
LW pp aloge, 7 2 fit of 4 
Juones offered her his coat; but, I know not for 


ſolicitation 
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what reaſon, ſheabſolutely reſuſed the moſt-carneſt 
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ſolioitation to accept it. He then begged her to forget 
both the cauſes of her confuſion. With regard to 
the former,” ſays he, I have done no more than my 
duty in protecting you; and as for the latter, I will 
entirely remove it, by walking before you all the 
© way; 2 I would not have my eyes offend you, 
© and I could not anſwer for my power of reſiſting 
© the attractive charms of ſo much beauty.“ | 
Thus our hero and the redeemed lady walked in 
the ſame manner as Orpheus and Eurydice marched 
heretofore : but though I cannot believe that Jones 
was deſignedly tempted by his fair one to look he- 
hind him; yet as the frequently wanted his aſſiſtance 
to help her over files, and had beſides many trips and 
others accidents, he was often obliged to turn about. 
However, he had better fortune than what attended 
poor Orpheus; for he brought his companion, or 
rather follower, ſafe into the famous town of Upton. 


61.4 KP. - 


Tie arrival of Mr. Tones, with his lady, at the unt a 


with a very full d. ſcription of the batule of Upton, 


HOUGH the reader, we doubt not, is very eager 
| to know who this lady was, and how ſhe fell. 
into the hands of Mr. Northerion; we muſt beg him 
to ſuſpend his curtohty for a ſhort lime, as we are 
oblized, for ſome very good reaſons, which hereafter 
perhaps he may guels, to delay his ſatisfaction a little 
longer, | _ 
Mr, Jones and his fair companion no ſooner en- 
tered the town, than they went directly to that umn, 
which, in their eyes, preſented the faireſt appearance 
to the ſtreet. Here Jones, having ordered a ſervant 
to ſhew a room above ſtaits, was aſcending, when the 
diſhevelled fair haſtily following, was laid hold on 
by the maſter of the houſe, who cried, * Hey:-day, 

C6 | . © where 
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where is that beggar wench going? Stay below 
© ſtairs, I deſire you; but Jones at that inſtant thun- 
dered from above, Let the lady come up,“ in fo 
authoritative a voice, that the good man inſtantly wich- 
drew his hands, and the lady made the beſt of her 
way to the chamber. | San eto i, 


- Here Jones wiſhed her joy of her ſafe arrival, and 
then departed, in order, as he promiſed, to fend the 


landlady up with ſome cloaths. The poor woman 
— him heartily for all his kindneſs, and ſaid, 
She hoped ſhe ſhould ſee him again ſoon, to thank 
him a thouſand times more. During this ſhort con- 
verſation, ſhe covered her white boſom as well as 
the could poſſibly with her arms: for Jones could 
not avoid ſtealing a ſly pcep or two, though he took 
ll imaginable care to avoid giving any offence | 

Our travelters had happened to take up their reſi- 


dence at a houfe of exceeding good repute, whnther 


Iriſh ladies of ſtrict virtue, and many northern laſſes 
ef the ſame predicament, were accuſtomed to reſort 
in their way to Bath. The landlady therefore would 
by no means have admitted any converſation of a dif- 
reputable kind to paſs under her roof. Indeed fo 
foul and contagious are all ſuch proceedings, that 


they contaminate the very innocent ſcenes where they 


are commicted, and give the name of a bad houſe, or 
of a houſe of ill repute, to all thoſe where they are 
juffered to be carried on. 

Not that I would intimate, that ſuch firi chaſtity 
as was preſerved in the temple of Veſta can poſſibly 
be maintained at a publick inn. My good landlady 
did not hope for ſuch a bleſing, nor would any of 
the ladies I have ſpoken of, or indeed any others of 


the moſt rigid note, have expected or inſiſted on any 
ſuch thing. But to exclude all vulgar concubinage, 


and tc drive all whores in rags from within the 
walls, is within the power of every one. This my 


_ tuous 


landlady very ſtrictly adhered to; and this her vir- 


re 
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tuous gueſts, who did not travel in rags, would very 
reaſonably have expected of her. r ot 
Now it required no very blameable degree of ſuf. 
picion, to. imagine that Mr. um and his ragged 
companion had certain 1 es in their intention, 
which, though tolerated in ſome ehriſtian countries, 
connived at in others, and practiſed in all, are hows 
ever as exprefsly forbidden as murder, or any other 
horrid vice, by that religion which is univerſally be- 
heved in tho countries. The landlady therefore 
had no ſooner received an intimation of the entrance 
of the aboveſaid perſons, than ſhe began to meduate 
the moſt expeditious means for their expulſion. In 
order to this, ſhe had provided herſelf with a Jong 
and deadly-inftrument, with which, in times of peace, 
the chambermaid was wont to demoliſh the labours 
of the induſtrious ſpider. In vulgar phraſe, ſhe had 
taken up the broomſtick, and was juſt about to fally 
from the kitchen, wl:en Jones accolted her with a de- 
mand of a gown, and other veſtments, to cover the 
half. naked woman above ſtairs. | 
Nothing can be more provoking to the human 
temper, nor more dangerous te that cardinal virtue, 
paticnce, than ſolicitations of extraordinary offices of 
kindneſs, on behalf of thoſe very perſons with whom 


we are highly incenſed. For this reaſon Shakeſpear 


hath artfully introduced his Deſdemona ſoliciting 
favours for Caſho of her huſband, as the means of 
inflaming not only his jealouſy, but his rage, to the 
higheſt, pitch of madneſs; and we find the unfortu- 
nate Moor lefs able to command his paſhon on this 
occaſion, than even when he beheld his valued preſent 
to his wife in the hands of his ſuppoſed rival. In 
fact, we regard theſe efforts as inſults on our under» 
ſtanding; and to ſuch the pride of man is very diffi- 
cultly brought to ſubmit. A 

My landlady, though a very good-tempered we- 
man, had, I ſuppoſe, ſome of this pride in her com- 
poſition; for Jones had ſcarce ended his m_—_ 
IDES | when 


- 
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when ſhe fell upon him with a certain weapon, which, 


though it be neither long, nor ſharp, nor hard, nor fer 
indeed threatens from its appearance witheither death the 
or wound, hath been however held in great dread fur 
and abhorrence by many wiſe men; nay, by many © 
brave ones; inſomuch, that ſome who have dared to 2 
look into the mouth of a loaded cannon, have not | 

dared to look into a mouth where this weapon was Ja 
brandiſhed; and rather than run the hazard of its M 
execution, have contented themſelves with making h1 
a moſt pitiful and ſneaking figure in the eyes of all a 
their acquaintance. | — 
To confeſs the truth, I am afraid Mr. Jones was h 
one of theſe; for though he was attacked and vio» n 
jently belaboured with the aforeſaid weapon, he c 
could not be provoked to make any reſiſtance; but in 8 
a moit cowardly manner applied, with many en- t 
treaties, to his antagoniſt to deſiſt from purſuing her : 
plows ; in plain Engliſh, he only begged her with 2 
the utmolt earneſtneſs to hear him; but before he ; 
could obtain his requeſt, my landlord himſelf en- 


tered into the fray, and embraced that ſide of the 
cauſe Which ſeemed to ſtand very ltttle in need of aſ- 
ſiſtance. ; | 
There are a ſort of heroes who are ſuppoſed to be | 
determined in their chuſing or avoiding a conflict, Ly 
the character and behaviour of the perſon whom 
they are to engage. Thele are ſaid to know their 
men, and Joes, I believe, knew his woman; for 
though he had been fo ſubmiſſive to her, he was no 
ſooner attacked by her huſband, than he demon- 
ſtratec an immediate ſpirit of reſentment, and en- 
joined him ſilence under a very ſevere penalty; no 
leis than that, I think, of being converted into fuel 
for his own fire. Foes = 0 

The huſband, with great indignation, but with a 
mixture of pity, anſwered, * You muſt pray firſt to 
be made able; I believe I am a better man than 
s yourlſeli ; ay, every way, that I am; and pre- 
. ſently 
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fently proceeded to diſcharge half a dozen whores at 
the lady above ſtairs, the laſt of which had ſcarce iſ- 
ſued from his lips, when a ſwinging blow from the 
| cudgel that Jones carried in his hand aſſaulted him 
over the ſhoulders. L 
It is a queſtion whether the landlord or the land- 
lady was the moſt expeditious in returning this blow. 
My landlord, whoſe hands were empty, fell to with 
his fiſt, and the good wife, uplifting her broom, and 
aiming at the head of Jones, had probably put-an 
immediate end to the ray, and to Jones likewiſe, 


vag had not the deſcent of this broom been prevented, — 
10» not by the miraculous intervention of any heathen 
he deity, but by a very natural, though fortunate acci- 
in dent, viz. by the arrival of Partridge ; who. entered' 
n- the houſe at that inſtant (for fear had cauſed him to 
er run every ſtep from the hill) and who, ſeeing the dan- 
th ger which threatened his maſter, or companion (which 
he you chuſe to call him) prevented ſo fad a cataſtrophe, 
n- by catching hold of the landlady's arm, as it was 
1E brandiſhed aloft in the air. | 
{> The landlady ſoon perceived the impediment which 
prevented her blow ; and being unable to reſcue her 
e arm from the hands of Partridge, ſhe let fall the 


y broom; and then leaving Jones to the diſcipline of 
1 her huſband, ſhe fell with the utmoſt fury on that 
r ©} poor fellow, who had already given ſome intimation 
r of himſelf, by crying, Zounds! do you intend to 
> © kill my friend? h | , 
- Partridge, though not much addicted to battle, 
, would not however ſtand ſtill when his friend was 
attacked; nor was he much diſpleaſed with that part 
| of the combat which fell to his ſhare : he therefore 
returned my I blows as ſoon as he received 
them; and now the fight was obſtinately maintained. 
on all parts, and it ſeemed doubtful to which fide for- 
tune would incline, when the naked lady, who had 
liſtened at the top of the ſtairs to the dialogue Which 
preceded the engagement, deſcended ſuddenly _ 
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above, and without weighing the unfair inequality 


of two to one, fell upon the poor woman who was 
boxing with Partridge; nor did that great champion 
deſiſt, but rather redoubled his fury, when he found 
freſh ſuccours were arrived to his aſſiſtance. 


Victory muſt have fallen to the fide of the travellers 


(for the braveſt troops muſt yield to numbers) had not 
Suſan the chambermaid come luckily to ſupport her 
miſtreſs. This Suſan was as two-handed a wench 
(according to the N as any in the country, and 
would, I believe, have beat the famed Thaleſtris her- 
ſelf, or any of her ſubje& Amazons; for her form 
was robuſt and manlike, and every way made for 
ſuch encounters. As her hands and arms were form- 
ed to give blows with great miſchief to an enemy, ſo 
was her face as well contrived to receive blows with- 
out any great injury to herſelf: her noſe being already 
flat to her face; her lips were ſo large, that no ſwell- 
ing could be perceived in them, and moreover they 
were ſo hard that a fiſt could hardly make oy im- 
preſſion on them. Laſtly, her check bones ſtood out, 


as if nature had intended them for two baſtions to de- 


fend her eyes in thoſe encounters for which ſhe ſeemed 
fo well e, and to which ſhe was moſt won. 
derfully well inclined. 

This fair creature entering the field of battle, im- 
mediately filed to that wing where her miſtreſs main- 
tained fo unequal a fight with ane of either ſex. Here 

ſhe preſently challenged Partridge to ſingle combat. 
He accepted the challenge, and a moR deſperate fight 
began between them. | | 

Now the dogs of war being let looſe, began to lick 


| their bloody lips; now victory with golden wings 


hung hovering in the air. Now Fortune taking her 
ſcales from her ſhelf, began to weigh the fates of 
Tom Jones, his female companion, and Partridge, 
againſt the landlord, his wife, and maid; all which 
hung in exact balance befor her; when a good-natur- 
ed accideat put ſuddenly an end to the bloody fray, 


With 


2 
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with which half of the combatants had already ſuf“ 
ficiently feaſted. This accident was the arrival of: a 
coach and four; upon which my landlord and land- 
lady immediately deſiſted from fighting, and at their 
entreaty obtained the ſame favour of their antago- 
niſts; but Suſan was not ſo kind to Partridge; for that 
Amazonien fair n and beſtrid her 
enemy, was now cuffing him luſtily with both her 

hands, without any regard to his requeſt of a ceſſation 
of arms, or to thoſe loud exclammations of murder 


which he roared fort. | | FAG 
No ſooner; however, had Jones quitted the land- 
lord, than he flew to the reſoue of his defeated com. 
panion, from whom he with much difficulty drew 
off the enraged chambermaid ; but Partridge was not 
immediately ſenſible of his deliverance; for he #Hit 
lay flat on'the-floor, guarding his face with his hands; 
nor did he ceaſe roaring till Jones had forced him to 
look up, and to perceive that the battle was at an 
end. ne r | 5 
The landlord, Who had no viſible hurt, and the 
landlady hiding her well ſcratched face with her 
handkerchief, ran both haſtily to the door to attend 
the coach, from which a young lady und her maid 
now'alighted. Theſe the landlady preſently uſhered 
imo that room where Mr Jones had at firſt depoſited 
his fair prize, as it was the beſt apartment in the 
houſe. Hither they Were obliged to paſs through the 
field of battle, which they did with the utmoſt haſte, 
covering their faces with their handkerchiefs, as de- 
ſirous to avoid the notice of. any one. Indeed theit 
cantion was quite unneceſfary: fortthe *poor(tmfortun 
nate Helen, the fatal eauſe of all the bloodſhed, Was 
entirely taken up in endeavouring to conceal her on 
face, and Jones Was no lefsoeeüpied in reſcuing Par- 
tridge from the fury of Suſan; whichibeing happilh 
effected, the poor fellow immediately departed tothe 
pump to waſh his face, and to ſtop that bloody tor- 
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rent Which Suſan had plentifully ſet a flowing from 
his noſtrils. * PLE 10 £1142: 558 


CHA P. iv. 
#n abich the arrival of a man of war puts a final end to 
.» hoſtilities, and cauſes the concluſion of a firm and laſt- 
ing peace between all parties. r 


A Serjeant and a file of muſqueteers, with a deſerter 
in their cuſtody, arrived about this time. The 
ſerjeant preſently enquired ſor the principal magiſtrate 
ol the town, and was informed by my landlord, that 
he himſelf was veſted in that othce. ' He then de- 
manded his billets, together with a mug of beer, and 
complaining it was cold, ſpread himſelf before the 
kitchen fire. 5 | 

Mr. Jones was at this time comforting. the, poor 
diſtreſſed lady, who fat down ata table in the kitchen, 


and leaning her head upon her arm, was bemoaninz 


her misfortunes ; but let my fair readers ſhould be 


zn pain concerning a particular circumitance, I think 


proper here to acquaint them, that before ſhe had 
quitted the room above ſtairs, ſhe had ſo well cover- 
ed herſelf with-a pillowbear which ſhe there found, 
that her regard to decency was not in the leaſt violated 
by the preſence of ſo many men as were now in the 
100m. f . ö F 
One of the ſoldiers now went up to the ſerjeant, 
and whiſpered ſomething in his ear; upon which he 
ſtedfaſtly fixed his eyes on the lady, and having look- 
ed at her for near a minute, he came up to her, ſay- 
ing, I aſk pardon, Madam, but I am certain I am 
not deceived; you can be no other perſon than Cap- 

*:mm Waters's Jaflyy tr 7 oo ion ol 
- The. poor woman, who in her preſent diſtreſs had 
very little regarded the face of any perſon preſent, 
10 ſooner looked at the lerjeant, than ſhe preſently 
| Pe recollected 
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recollected him, and calling him by his name, anſwer- 
ed, That ſhe was indeed the unhappy perſon he 
« imagined her to be; but added, I wonder any one 
$ ſhould know me in this diſguiſe.* To which the 
ſerjeant replied, * he was very much ſurprized to ſee 
her ladylhip in ſuch a dreſs, and was afraid ſome 
$ accident had happened to her. An accident hath. 
© happened to me, indeed, ſays ſhe, and I am 
© highly obliged to this gentleman” (pointing to Jones) 
* that it was not a fatal one, or that I am now living 
© to mention it.— Whatever the gentleman hath 
done,“ cries the ferjeant, J am ſure the captain 
© will: make him amends for it; and if 1 can be of 
© any ſervice, your ladyſnhip may command me, and 
« I ſhall think myſelf very happy to have it in my 
© power to ſerve your ladyfhip; and ſo indeed may 
any one, for I know the captain will well reward 
© them for it.“ hd: # 

The landlady, who heard from the ſtairs all that 


22 between the ſerjeant and Mrs. Waters, came 


aſtily down, and running directly up to her, began 
to alk par don for the offences ſhe had committed, beg- 
ging that all might be imputed to ignorance of her 
quality: for, Lud! Madam,” ſays ſhe, how 
© ſhould I have imagined that a lady of your faſhion, 
s would appear in ſuch a dreſs? I am ſure, Madam, 
if Thad once ſuſpetcted that your Ladyſhip was your 
e ladyſhip, I would ſooner have burnt my tongue 
© out, than have ſaid what I have ſaid: and I hope 
* your ladyſhip will accept of a gown, till you can 
get your own cloaths.“ FEI OF 
7 Prithee, woman,” ſays Mrs. Waters, * ceaſe your 
© impertinence : how can you imagine I ſhould con- 
©cern myſelf about any thing which comes from thie 
© lips of ſuch low creatures as yourſelf. But 1 am 
-* ſurpriſed at your aſſurance. in thinking, after 
6 what is paſt, that I will condeſcend to put on any 
of your dirty things. I would have you know, 

creature, I have a Ipirit above that.“ 
a $i. | | « Hers 
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© Here Jones interfered, and begged Mrs. Watery 
4 to forgive the landlady, and to accept her gown; 
for I muſt confeſs,” cries he, © our appearance way 
a little ſuſpicious when we firſt came in: and I am 
4, well aſſured, all this good women did, was, as ſhe 
4 profeſſed, out ot regard to the reputation of her 
one“ * pooh 13? pt £5 | 

Tes, upon my truly was it,“ ſays ſhe; the 
© gentleman ſpeaks very much like a gentleman, and 
I ſee very plainly is ſo; and to be certain the houſe 
is well known to be a houſe of as good a reputation 
as any on the road, and though I lay it, is frequent- 
ed by gentry of the beft quality, both Iriſh and 
* Eughſh. I defy any body, to ſay black is my eye, 
for that matter. And, as I was ſaying, if I had 
+ known your ladyſlip to be your ladythip, I Would 
as ſoon have burnt my fingers as have affronted 
* your ladythip; but truly where gentry come and 
5 e their money, I am not willing that they 
4 ſhould be ſcandalized by a ſet of poor ſhabby ver- 
min, that wherever they go, leave more hce than 
4+ money behind them; ſuch folks never raiſe my 
* compathion : for to be certain, it is fooliſh to have 
+ any for them, and if our juſtices did as they ought, 
„they would be all whipt out of the kingdom; 
for to be certain, it is what is moſt fitting for 


6 


them. But as for your ladyſhip, Iam heartily ſorry 


your ladyſhip hath had a misfortune, and if your 
4 .ladyſhip will do me the honour to wear my cloaths 
till you can get ſome of your ladyſhip's own, to 
© be certain the beſt I have is at your ladythip's 
* ſervice;? Pt | ET 


Whether cold, ſhame, or the perſuaſions of Mr, 


Jones prevailed moſt on Mrs. Waters, I will not de- 
termine; but ſhe ſuffered herſelf to be pacified by 
this ſpeech. of my landlady, and retired with that 


good: woman, in order to apparel herſelf in a decent 


Manner. r 5 
| My landlord was likewiſe beginning his oration 
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to Jones, but was preſently interrupted by that gene- 
rous youth, who thook him heartily by the hand, 
and aſſured him of entire forgiveneſs, ſaying, If you 
are ſatisfied, my worthy friend, I promiſe you I. 
© am;? and indeed in one ſenſe the Jandlord, had the, 
better reaſon to be, ſatisfied ; for he had Free a, 
belly-full of drubbing, — Jones had ſcarce felt, 
a ſingle blow. ' f | 


A 


< +4 $64 vr er met. * 
Partridge who had been all this time waſhing his 


bloody nole at the pump, returned, into, the kitchen, 
at the inſtant When his maſter and the landloid were; 
ſhaking hands with each other, As he was of a 
peaceable diſpoſiotiong, he was pleaſed with thoſe 
{ymptoms of reconciliation; and though his face bore 
ſome part of Suſan's fiſt, and many more of her nails, 
he rather choſe to be contented with, his. fortune in, 
the laſt battle, than to endeavour at bettering it in 


another, 8 8 
The heroic Suſan was likewiſe well contented with 
her victory, though it had coſt her a black eye, which 
Partridge had given her at the firſt onlet, Between, 
theſe two, therefore, a league was firuck, and thoſe 
hands which had been the inſtruments of war, became 
now the mediators of peace. | ' 

Matters were thus reſtored to a perfect calm, at 
which the ſerjeant, though it may ſeem ſo contrary to 
the principles of his profeſſion, teſtified his approba- 
tion. Why now, that's friendly,“ faid he; d—n 


me, I hate to fee two people bear ill-will to one + 


(another, after they have had a tuſſel. - The only 
way when friends quarrel, is to ſee it out fairly in a 
© friendly manner, as a man may call it, either with 


t fiſt, or ſword, or piſtol, according as they like, and 


f then let it be all over: for my own part, d—n me, 
$ if ever. 1 love my friend better than when 1 arg 
fighting with him. To bear malice is more like a 
Frenchman than an Engliſhman . 
He then propoſed a lihation às a neceſſary port of 
e ceremony at all txeaties of this kind. Perhaps 


— 
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the reader may here conclude that he was well verſeT 
in ancient hiſtory ; but this, though highly probable, 
as he cited no authority to ſupport the cuſtom, I will 
not affirm with any confidence. Moſt likely indeed 
it is, that he 34 his opinion on very good au- 
Fro wh ſince he confirmed it with many violent 
oat 18. 44. N Y d & 1:3 oo N SF ö 
Jones no ſooner heard the propoſal, than imme- 
diately agreeing with the learned ſerjeant, he ordered 
a bowl, or rather a large mug, filled with the liquor 
uſed on theſe occaſions, to be brought in, and then 
began the ceremony himſelf. He placed his right 
hand in that of the landlord; and ſeizing the bowl his 
with his left, uttered the uſual words, and then made 
his libation. After which the ſame was obſerved by all 
preſent. Indeed there is very little need of being 
particular in deſcribing the whole form, as it differed 
ſo little from thoſe libations of which ſo much is re- 
corded in ancient authors, and their modern tran- 
feribers. The principal difference lay in two inſtan- 
ces: for, firſt, the preſent company poured their 
liquor only down their throats; and, 2dly, the ſer- 
jeant, who officiated as prieſt, drank the lat; but he 
preſerved, I believe, the ancient form in ſwallowing 
much the largeſt draught of the Whole company, and 
in being the only perſon preſent who contributed 
nothing towards the libation, beſides his good offices 
m aſſiſting at the performance. £2 


The good people now ranged themſelves round 

the kitchen fire, where good humour ſeemed to main- 

tain an abſolute dommion, and Partridge not only 
forgot his ſhameful defeat, but converted hunger 

into thirſt, and ſaon became extremely facetious: 

We muſt, however, quit this agreeable aſſembly for 

a while, and attend Mr, Jones to Mrs. Water's apart- 
ment, Where the dinner which he had now befpok 
was on the table. Indeed it took no long time i 

5 preparing, baer g been all dreſt three days 3 
RRR eee 3p Naren 
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md required nothing- more from the cock than to- 
warm it over again. Laco a 7241 


[es n AA Voties: 
An abology for all heroes who have good flomachs ; with 8: 


Aer peion of a N of the amorous kin. ; 


'EROES, notwithſtanding the high ideas which 

by the means of flatterers they may entertain of 
themſelves; or the world may conceive of them, have 
certainly more of mortal than divine about them. 
However elevated their minds may be, their bodies at 
leaſt (which is much the major part of moſt) are lia- 
ble to the worſt infirmities, and ſubje& to the vileſt 
offices of humap nature. Among theſe latter the act 
of eating, which hath by ſeveral wiſe men been conſi- 
dered as extrgmely mean and derogatory from the 
philoſophic drgnity, muſt be in fome. meaſure per- 


formed by the greateſt prince, hero, or philoſopher 


upon earth; nay, ſometimes nature hath been ſo ſro- 
lickſome as to exact of theſe dignified characteis a 


much more exorbitant ſhare of this office, than ſhe 


hath obliged thoſe of the loweſt order to perform. 
- To fay the truth, as no known inhabitant of this 
globe is really more than man, ſo none need be 
aſhamed of ſubmitting to what the neceſſities of man 
demand; but when thoſe great penſonages I have 
juſt mentioned, condeſcend to aim at conſining ſuch 


low offices to themſelves; as when by hoarding or 


deſtroying, they ſeem deſirous to prevent any others 
from eating, they then ſurely become very low and 
deſpicable.. 3. 5 1 . 4 e "2 
Now after this ſhort preface, we think it no diſpa- 
ragement to our hero to mention the immoderate ar- 


dour with which he laid about him at this ſeaſon}: Im 


deed it may be daubted, whether Ulyſles,who'by the 


way ſeems do have had the beſt Nomach of all the he- 


r06$ 
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roes in · that eat ing hem af the Odyſſey, ever made at 
better meal. Three pounds at leaſt of that fleſh which © W 
formerly had contributed to the compolitton of an | tha 
ox, was now honourcd with becoming part of the in cau 
dividual Mr. Jones. „„ ; | 

This particular we thought ourſelves obliged to is 1 
mention, | as it may account for our hero's temporary Mr 
negle& of his fair companion; who eat but very lit- of 
tle, and was indeed employed in conſiderations of a Iſh ipe 
very different nature, Which paſſed unobſerved | to 

Jones, till he had entirely ſatisfied that appetite hic 
+ faſt of twenty-four hours had procured him; but his fir 
dinner was no ſooner ended, than his attention to an 
ather matters revived; with thele matters therefore gi 
we ſhall now. proceed to acquaint the reader. 

Mr. Jones, of whoſe perſonal accomplilhments we fib 
have hitherto: ſaid very little, was in reality, one of the hc 
handſomeſt young fellows in the world. His face, be- m 
fades being the picture of health, had in it the moſt lo 
apparent marks of {weetneſs and good-nature. Theſe ro 
qualities were indeed ſo characteriſtical in his counte- og 
nance, that while the ſpirit and ſenſibility in his eyes, Þ 01 
tho? they muſt have been perceived by an accurate be 
obſerver, might have eſcaped the notice of, the leis | ge 
diſcerning, ſo ſtrongly was this good-nature painted lo 
in his look, that it was remarked by almoſt every one p! 
who faw him. St: N 8 x 
It was, perhaps, as much owing to this, as to a very Ve 
fine complexion, that his face had a delicacy in it al- ge 
moſt inexpreſſible, and which might have given him ſe 
an air rather too effeminate, had it not been joined to tr 
a moſt maſculine perſon and mein; which latter had 
as much in them of the Hercules, as the former had b 
of the Adonis. He was beſides active, genteel, gay, | fe 
and good-humoured; and had a flow of animal ſpirits, Ct 
which enlivened every converſation Where he was o 
„ oi in id avis bir od nid dow 1b I 6 
M ben the reader hath duly. reflected on theſe many |Þ 
charms which all centered in our hero, and conſiders I. 
2802 5 5 at 
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u the ſame time the freſh obligations which Mrs. 
Waters had to him, it will be a mark of more prudery 
than candour to entertain a bad opinion of her, be- 
cauſe ſhe conceived a very good opinion of him. 
But whatever cenſures may be paſſed upon her, it 
is my bnlineſs to relate matters of fact with veracity, 
Mrs. Waters had, in truth, not only a good opinion 
of our hero, but a very great affe&ion for him, To 
ſpeak out boldly at once, ſhe was in love, according 
to the preſent univerſally received ſenſe of that phraſe, 
by which love is applied indiſcriminatelty to the de - 
ſirable objects of all our paſſions, appetites, and ſenſes, 
and is underſtood to be that preference which we 
give to one kind of food rather than to another. : 
But tho? the love to theſe ſeveral objects may poſ- 
fibly be one and the ſame in all caſes, its operations 
however muſt be allowed to be different; for how 
much ſoever we way be in love with an excellent fir- 
loin of beef, or bottle of Burgundy; with a damaſk 
roſe, or Cremona fiddle; yet do we never ſmile, nor 
ogle, nor dreſs, nor flatter, nor endeavour by any 
other arts or tricks to gain the affection of the ſaid 
beef, &c. Sigh indeed we ſometimes may; but it is 
generally in the abſence, not in the prefence of the be- 
loved object. For otherwiſe we might poſſibly com- 
plain of their ingratitude and deafneſs, with the ſame 
reaſon as Paſiphz doth of her Bull, whom ſhe endea- 
voured to engage by all the coquetry practiſed with 
good ſucceſs in the drawing room, on the much more 
8 as well as tender, hearts of the fine gentlemen 
there, 2 
The contrary happens in that love which operates 
between perſons of the ſame ſpecies, but of different 
ſexes. Here we are no {ner in love, than it be- 
comes our principal care to engage the affection of the 
object beloved. For what other purpoſe indeed are 
our youth inſtructed iti all the arts of rendering them- 
ſelves agreeable? If it was not with a view to this 
love, I queſtion whether any of thoſe trades whit 
ST D | deal 
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deal in ſetting off and adorning the human perſon 
would procure a livelihood. Nay, thaſe great poliſh- 
ers of our manners, who are by ſome thought to 
teach what principally diſtinguiſhes us from the brute 
creation, even dancing-malters themſelves, might pol- 
fibly find no place in ſociety., In ſhort, all the graces 
which young ladies and young gentlemen too learn 
from others; and the many improvements which, by 
the help of a looking glaſs, they add of their own, 
are in reality thoſe very ſpicula & faces amoris, lo of- 
ten mentioned by Ovid; or, as they are ſometimes 
called in our language, The whole Artillery of Love. 
Now Mrs. Waters and our hero had no fooner fat 

down together, than the former began to play this 
artillery upon the latter. But here, as we are about 
to attempt a deſcription hitherto uneſſayed either in 
Mole or verſe, we think proper to invoke the aſſiſt- 
ance of certain aerial beings, who will, we doubt not, 
come kindly to our aid on this occaſton. 

Say then, you Graces, you that inhabit the heaven. 
ly manhons of Seraphina's countenance; for you are 
truly divine, are always in her preſence, and well 
* know all the arts of charming; ſay, what were the 
weapons now. uſed to captivate the heart, of Mr. 
Jones P? | | 
. * Friſt, from two lovely blue eyes, whoſe bright 
s orbs flaſhed lightning at their diſcharge, flew forth 
* two pointed ogles. But happily for our hero, hit 
only a vaſt piece of beef which he was then convey- 

ing into his plate, and harmleſs ſpent their force. 
The fair warrior perceived their miſcarriage, and 

s zmmediately from her fair boſom drew forth a dead- 
* ly ſigh. A ſigh, which none could have heard un- 
moved, and which wag ſufficient at once to have 
ſwept off a dozen beaus; ſo ſoft, ſo ſweet, ſo tender, 
© that the inſinuating air muſt have found its ſubtle 
* way to the heart of our hero, had it not luckily 
deen driven from his ears by the coarſe bubbling of 

s ſome þottledale, which at that time be was pouring 


6 forth. 
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t forth. Many other weapons did ſhe eſſay; but the 


god of eating (if there be any ſuch deity; for I do 
J not confidently aſſert it) preſerved his votary; or 
2 © perhaps it may not be d'gnus vindice nodus, and the 
2 © preſent ſecurity of Jones may be accounted for by 
50 © natural means: for as love frequently preferves from 
" © the attacks of hunger, fo may hunger poſſibly, in 
* * fome caſes, defend us againſt love. | | 


ly - © The fair one, enraged at her frequent diſappoint- 


bh © ments,” determined on a ſhort ceffation” of arms. 
1 * Which interval ſhe employed in making ready every 
” « engine of amorous warfare for the renewing of the 
10 s attack, when dinner ſhould be over. ER 


= No ſooner then was the cloth removed, than ſhe 

again began her operations. Firſt, having planted 

her right eye ſide- ways, againſt Mr. Jones, ſhe ſhot 
from'its corner a molt penetrating glance; which, 

though great part of its force was ſpent before it 
reached our hero, did not vent itſelf ablolutely with- 
out effect. This the fair one perceiving, haſtily 

withdrew her eyes, and levelled them downwards 

as if ſhe was concerned for what ſhe had done: 

tho' by this means ſhe deſigned only to draw him 

from his guard, and indeed to open his eyes, through 

which ſhe intended to ſurprize his heart. And now, 

gently lifting up thoſe two bright orbs which had 

already begun to make an impreſſion on poor Jones, 

ſhe diſcharged a volley of ſmall charms at once 

from her whole countenance in a ſmile. Not a 

ſmile of mirth, nor of joy; but a ſmile of affection, 

which moſt ladies have always ready at their com- 

mand, and which ſerves them to ſhow at once their l 
good humour, their pretty dimples, and their white | 
teeth. | | 
his ſmile our hero received full in his eyes, and | 
© was immediately ſtaggered with its force. He then 
© began to ſee the deſigns of the enemy, and indeed to | 
© feel their ſucceſs. A parley was now ſet on foot | 
between the parties; during which the artful fair fo * | 
1 1 3 $ fly 
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« ſlily and imperceptibly carried on her attack, that 
t ſhe had almoſt ſubdued the heart of our hero, be- 
fore ſhe again repaired to acts of hoſtility. To con 
© feſs the truth, I am afraid Mr. Jones maintained a 
$ kind of Dutch defence, and treacherouſly delivered 
up the garriſon without duly weighing his allegiance 
© to the fair Sophia, In ſhort, no ſooner had the 
© amorous parley ended, and the lady had unmaſked 
© the royal battery, by careleſsly letting her handker- 
chief drop from her neck, than the heart of Mr. 
Jones was entirely taken, and the fair conqueror en- 
6 Joyed the uſual fruits of her victory. 
Here the Graces think proper to end their deſcrip- 
tion, and here we think proper to end the chapter. 


CHAF: Vi. 


A friendly converſation in the kitchen, which had a very 
common, tho” not very friendly concluſion. | 


HILE our lovers were entertaining themſelves 
in the manner which is partly deſcribed in 
the foregoing chapter; they were likewiſe furniſhing 
out an entertainment for their good friends in the kit- 
chen. And this in a double ſenſe, by affording them 
matter for their converſation, and, at the fame tune, 
drink to enliven their ſpirits. 
There were now aſſembled round the kitchen fire, 
beſides my landlord and Iandlady, who occaſtonally 
went backward and forward, Mr. Partridge, the ſer- 
zeant, and the coachman who drove the young lady 
and her maid. | | 5 
Partridge having acquainted the company with 
what he had learnt from the Man of the Hill, con- 
cerning the ſituation in which Mrs. Waters had been 
found by Jones, the ſerjeant proceeded to that part 
of her hiſtory which was known to hin. He ſaid, 
ſhe was the wife of Mr, Waters, who was a captain 
in their regiment, and had often been with him at 
quarters, Some folks, ſays be, ( uſed 12 5 — 
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doubt whether they were lawfully married in 
church or no. But, for my part, that's no buſineſs ol 
mine; I muſt own, if I was put to my corporal 
oath, I believe ſhe is little better than one of us; 
and I fancy the captain may go to heaven when the 
ſun ſhines upon a rainy day. 
is neither here nor there; 'o he won't want com- 
pany. And the lady, to give the devil his due, is 
a very good ſort of a lady, and loves the cloth, and 
is always defirous to do Aria juſtice to it; for ſhe 
hath begged off many a poor ſoldier, and, by her 
good- will, would never have any of them puniſhed, 
But yet, to be ſure, enſign Northerton and ſhe were 
very well acquainted together at our laſt quarters, 
that is the very right and truth of the matter. But 
the captain he knows nothing about it; and as 


long as there is enough for him too, what does it 


6 
o 


me, * for this once; but w:lFit be mented ever the 
| i © more 


ſignify ; he loves her not a bit the worſe, and I am 
certain would run any man through the body that 
was to abuſe her, therefore I won't abuſe her for 
my part. I only repeat what other folks ſay; and 
to be certain, what every body ſays, there muſt be 
ſome truth in.“ Ay, ay, a great deal of truth, I 
warrant you, cries Partridge; veritas odium fartt.? 
All a parcel of ſcandalous ſtuff,“ anſwered the miſ- 


treſs of the houſe. * I am ſure, now ſhe is dreſt, 
; ſhe looks like a very good ſort of lady, and ſhe be- 
haves herſelf like one; for ſhe gave me a guinea for 


the uſe of my cloaths.* * A very good lady in- 
deed,” cries the landlord; and if you had not been 
a little too haſty, you would not have quarrelled 
with her as you did at firſt. - You need mention 
that with my truly,“ anſwered ſhe; if it had not 
been for your nonſenſe, nothing had happened, 
You muſt be meddling with what did not helong 
to you, and throw in your fool's diſcourſe, Well, 
well,“ anſwered he, what's paſt cannot be mend, 
ed, ſo there's an end of the matter.“ Ves, cnes 
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more hereafter? This is not the firſt time I have 
ſuffered for your numſcull's pate. I wiſh you 


meddle only in matters without doors which con- 
cern you. Dont you remember. what happened 
about ſever years ago ?” © Nay, my dear re- 
turned he, don't rip up old forties. Come, come, 
all's well, and I am ſorry for what I have done.“ 
The landlady was going to reply, but was prevented 
by the peace making ſerjeant, ſorely to the difplca- 

\ ſure of Partridge, who was a great lover of what is 
called fun, and a great promoter of thoſe harmle's 
quarrels which tend rather to the production of coe 
nucal than tragical incidents. G 
The ſeijeant aſked Partridge whither he and his 
maſter were travelling? None of your maz:fters,? 

_ anſwered Partridge; ] am no man's ſervant, I allure 
you; for though I have had misfortunes in the 
* world, I write gentleman after my name; and as 
poor and ſimple as I may appear now, I have 
taught grammar-ſchooi in my time. Sed het nit, 
© non ſum quod ſui!“ * No offence, I hope, Sit, ſaid 
the ſerjeant; where then, if I may venture to be fo 
* bold, may you and your friend be travelling? 
e you have now denominated us right,“ ſays Par- 
tridge. Amici ſumus. And l promiſe you my 
© friend is one of the greateſt gentlemen in the kings 
dom,“ (at which words both landlord and landlady 
6 pricked up their ears). He is the heir of Squire 
Allworthy.“ What, the Squire who. doth ſa 
© much good all over the country?“ cries my land- 
lady. Even he,“ anſwered Partridge, * Then I 
© warrant,” ſays ſhe, he'll have a ſwinging great 
© eltate hereafter,* Moſt certainly, anſwered Par- 
tridge, ©* Well,” replicd the landlady, * I thought 
* the firſt moment I ſaw him he looked like a good 
fort of gentleman; but my huſband here, to be 
* ſure, is wiſer than any body.“ * I own, my dear,” 
eries he, it Was a miſtake, * A miſtake indeed!“ 
| 5 . anſwered 
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anſwered ſhe; © but when did you ever know me to 
© But how comes it, 
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Sir, cries the landlord, * that ſuch a great gentle- 


man walks about the country afoot ?” 


I don't 


know,” returned Partridge; * great gentlemen have 
humours ſometimes. He hath now 2 dozen horſes. 
and ſervants at Glouceſter ; and nothing would ſerve 
him, but laſt night, it being very hot weather, he 
muſt cool himſelf with a walk to yon high hill, 


*whither I likewiſe walked with him, to bear him 


company; but if ever you catch me there again: 


for I was never ſo frightened in all my life. 


We 


met with the ſtrangeſt man there.” + I'll be hang'd,* 


Hill, as they call him; if indeed he be a man; but 
© I know ſeveral people who believe it is the devil 
that lives there.“ Nay, nay, like enough,” fays 
Partridge; and now you put me in the head of it, [ 
verily and ſincerely believe it was the devil; thongh 
I could not perceive his cloven foot ; but perhaps he 
might have the power given him to hide that, ſince 
evil ſpirits can appear in what ſhapes they pleaſe.“ 
And pray, Sir,” ſays the ſerjeant, no offence I 
hope; but pray what fort of a gentleman is tha 
devil? For I have heard ſome of our otheers ſay, 
there is no ſuch perſon; and that it is only a trick 
of the parſons, to prevent their being broke; for 
if it was publicly known that there was no devil, 
the parſons would be of no more uſe than we are 
in time of peace.” * Thoſe officers,” ſays Partridge, 


W K «„ a „ „ 


are very great ſcholars, 


I ſuppole * * Not 


mach 


of ſchollards, neither, anſwered the ſerjeant; * they 
have not half your learning, Sir, I believe; and to 
be fare, I thought there muſt be a devil, not with< 
ſtanding what they ſaid, though one of them was a 
captain; for methought, thinks ] to myſelf, if there 
be no devil, how can wicked people be lent to 


him ? and I have read all that upon a book. 


Some of your officers,? 


quoch the landlord, 


a 


« avitl 
find 
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* find there · is a devil to their ſhame, I believe. ] 
« don't queſtion but he'll pay off ſome old {core upon 
my account. Here was one quartered upon me 
half a year, who had the conſcience to take up one 
of my beſt beds, though he hardly ſpent a ſhilling 
a day in the. houſe, and ſuffered his men to roaſt 


© cabbages at the kitchen fire, becauſe I would not 


give them a dinner on a Sunday, Every good 

* chriſtian muſt deſire there ſhould be a devil for the 

* puniſhment of fuch wretches.“ Harkee, landlord, 

Taid the ſerjeant, don't abuſe the cloth; for I won't 

* take it.“ D—n the cloth,* anſwered the land- 

ford, + I have- ſuffered enough by them.“ Bear 

s witneſs, gentlemen,” ſays the ſerjeant, he curſes 

s the king. and that's high treaſon.” . © I curſe the 

King! you villajn,“ ſaid the landlord, * Yes, you 
did, ' cries the ſerjeant, you curſed the cloth, and 

* that's curſing the king. It's all one and the ſame ; 

for every man who curſes the cloth, would, curſe 

© the king if he durit; ſo for matter o' that, its all 

© one and the ſame thing.“ * Excuſe me there, Mr. 
* Serjeant,* quoth Partridge, * that's a non /equitur.? 

3. None of your outlandiſh linguo,* anſwered the ſer- 
jeant, leaping from his ſcat; * I will not fit till and 
hear the cloth abuſed.” —* You miſtake me 
* friend,” cries Partridge, * I did not mean to abuſe 
the cloth; I only ſaid your concluſion was a von 
ſequitur *. Lou are another,* cries the ſerjeant,? 
an' you come to that. No more a /equitur than 
s yourſelf. You are a pack of raſcals. and I'l] prove 
bit; ior I will fight the beſt man of you all for 
© twenty pounds.” Tbis challenge effectually ſilenced 
Partridge, whoſe ſtomach for drubbing did not ſo 
foon return after the hearty meal which he had lately 
been treated with; but the coachman, whoſe bones 
Br wire 


* This word, which the ſerjeant unhappily miſtook 
for an affront, is a term in logic,” and means that the 
concluſion doth not follow from the premiſes, 


o 


— 
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were leſs ſore, and whoſe appetite for fighting was 
ſomewhat ſharper, did not ſo eaſily brook the affront, 
of which he conceived ſome part at leaſt fell to his. 
ſhare. He ſtarted therefore from his ſeat, and ad- 
vancing to the ſerjeant, ſwore he looked upon him- 


felf to be as good a man as any in the army, and 


offered to box for a guinea. The military man ac- 
cepted the combat, but reſuſed the wager; upon 
which both immediately ſtript and engaged, till the 
driver of hoſes was ſo well mauled by the leader of 
men, that he was obliged to exhauſt his ſmall re- 
mainder of breath in begging for quarter... | 
The young lady was now deſirous to depart, and 
had given orders for her coach to be prepared ; but, 
all in vain; for the coackman was diſabled from 
performing his office for that evening. An ancient 
Ene would perhaps have imputed this diſability, 
to the god of drink, no leſs than to the god of war; 
for, in reality, both the combatants had ſacrificed as 
well to the former deity as to the latter. To ſpeak 
plainly, they were both dead drunk, nor was Par- 
tridge in a much better ſituation. As for my land- 
lord, drinking was his trade; and the liquor had no 
more effect on him, than it had on any other veſſel in 


his houſe. 


The miſtreſs of the inn being ſummoned to attend 
Mr. Jones and his companion, at their tea, gave a full 
relation of the latter part of the foregoing ſcence; and 
at the ſame time expreſſed great concern for the youn 
lady, who, ' ſhe ſaid, Was under the han fam. her 
© at being prevented from purſuing her journey. She 
is a {weet pretty creature,“ added ſhe, * and I am 


certain I have ſeen her face before. I fancy ſhe is 


in love, and running away from her friends. Who 
* knows but ſome young gentleman or other may be 
expecting her, with a heart as heavy as her own.“ 

Jones fetched a hearty ſigh at thoſe words; of 
Which, though Mrs. Waters obferved it, ſhe took no 
notice while the landlady continued in the roem; 
2 555; D 5 | but 
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but after the departure of that good woman, ſhe could 
not forbear giving our hero certain hints of her ſul. 
pecting ſome very dangerous rival in his affections. 
The 'aukward behaviour of Mr, Jones on this occa- 
fion convinced her of the truth, without his giving 
her a direct anſwer to any of her queſtions; but ſhe 
was not nice enough in her amours to be greatly con- 
cerned at the diſcovery. The beauty of Jones highly 
char med her eye; but, as ſhe could not ſee his heart, 
ſhe gave herſelf no concern about it. She could feaſt 
heartily at the table of love, without reflecting that 
ſome other already had been, or hereafter might be, 
feaſted with the ſame repaſt. A ſentiment which, 
if it deals but little in refinement, deals however 
much in ſubſtance ; and is leſs capricious, and perhaps 
leſs ill-natured and felfiſh than the deſires of thoſe 
females who can be contented enough to abſtain from 
the poſſeſſion of their lovers, provided they are ſuf- 
kciently ſatisfied that no one elſe poſſeſſes them, 


„„ 


Containing a fuller account of Mrs. Waters, and by what 
means ſhe came into that diſtreſsful ſituation from whith 
. ſhe was reſcued by Jones. EW 
1 Nature hath by no means mixed up 
an equal ſhare either of curioſity or vanity in 
every human compoſition, there is perhaps no indivi- 
dual to Whom ſhe hath not allotted ſuch a proportion 
of both, as requires much art and pains too, to ſub- 
due and keep under. A conqueſt, however, abſo- 
lutely hr” to every one who would in any 
degree deſerve the characters of wiſdom or good 
breeding. 

4 s Jones therefore might very juſtly be called a 
well-bred man, he had ſtifled all that curioſity which 
the extraordinary manner in which he had found Mrs. 

Waters, muſt be ſuppoſed to have occaſioned, He 


had indeed at firſt thrown out ſome few hints to the 


lady; 


» 
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lady; but when he had perceived her induſtriouſly 
avoiding any explanation, he was contented to remain 
in ignorance, the rather as he was not without ſuſpi- 
cion, that there were ſome circumſtances which — 
have raiſed her bluſhes, had ſhe related the whole 
truth. 5 | 

Now ſince it is poſſible that ſome of our readers 
may not ſo eaſily acquieſce under the ſame ignorance, 
and as we are very deſirous to ſatisfy them all, we 
have taken uncommon pains to inform ourſelves of 
the real fact, with the relation of which we ſhall con- 


clude this bock. | ; 
This lady then had lived ſome years with one Cap- 


tain Waters, who was a captain in the ſame regiment 


to which Mr, Northerton belonged. She paſt for 
that gentleman's wife, and went by his name; and 
yet, as the ſerjeant ſaid, there were ſome doubts con- 
cerning the reality of their marriage, which we ſhall 
not at preſent take upon us to reſolve. | 

Mrs. Waters, I am ſorry to ſay it, had for ſome 
time coatracted an intimacy with the above-mentian- 
ed enſign, which did no great credit to her reputation. 
That ſhe had a remarkable fondneſs for that young 
fellow is molt certain ; but whether ſhe indulged this 
to any very criminal lengths, is not ſo extremely 
clear, unleis we will ſuppoſe that women never grant 
every favour to a man but one, without granting him 
that one alſo. | 
The diviſion of the regiment to which Captain 
Waters belonged, had two days preceded the march 
of that company to which Mr. Northerton was the 
enſign; ſo that the former had reached Worceſter, 
the very day after the unfortunate rencounter between 
Jones and Northerton, which we have before re- 
corded, 

Now it had been agreed between Mrs. Waters and 
the captain,, that ſhe ſhould accompany him in his 
march as far as Worceſter, where they were to take 
their leave of each other, and ſhe was thence to re- 

5 D 6 turn 
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turn to Bath, where ſhe was to ſtay till the end oi 


the winter's campaign againſt the rebels. 
With this agreement Mr. Northerton was made ac. 
quainted, To ſay the truth, the lady had made him 
an aſſignation at this very place, and promiſed to ſtay 
at Worceſter till his diviſion came thither; with what 
view, and gor what purpoſe, muit be left to the 
reader's divination: for though we are obliged to re- 
late facts, we are not obliged to do a violence to our 
nature by any comments to the diſadvantage of the 
lovelieſt part of the creation. | 
Northerton no ſooner obtained a releafe from his 
captivity, as we have ſeen, than he haſted away to 
overtake Mrs. Waters; which, as he was a very active 
nimble fellow, he did at the laſt mentioned city, ſome 
few hours after Captain Waters had left her: at his 
Hrſt arrival he made no ſcruple of acquainting her 
with the unfortunate accident, which he made appear 


very unfortunate indeed: for he totally extracted 


every particle of what could be called fault, at leaſt 
in a court of honour, though he left ſome circum— 
ſtances which might be queſtionable in a court of law. 

Women, to their glory be it ſpoken, are more 
generally capable of that violent and apparemly diſ- 
intereſted paſſion of love, which ſeeks only the good 
of its object, than men. Mrs. Waters, therefore, was 
no ſooner apprized of the danger to which her lover 
was expoſed, than ſhe loſt every conſideration befides 
that of his ſafety; and this being .a matter equally 
agreeable to the gentleman, it became the immediate 
ſubje& of debate between them. 

After much conſultation on this matter, it was at 
length agreed, that the enſign ſhould go acro!s the 
country to Hereford, whence he might find ſome con- 
veyance to one of the ſeaports in Wales, and thence 
might make his eſcape abroad. In all which expe- 
dition Mrs, Waters declared {the would bear him com- 
pany, and for which ſhe was able to furniſh him with 
money; a very material article to 8 
| 2 
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The having then in her pocket three bank notes to the 


amount of gol. beſides ſome caſh. and a diamond 
ring of pretty conſiderable value on her finger. All 
which ſhe, with the utmoſt confidence, revealed to 
this wicked man, little ſuſpecting ſhe ſhould by theſe 
means inſpire him with a deſign of rubbing her. 
Now as they muſt, by taking horſes from Worceſter, 
have furniſhed any purſuers with the means of here- 
after diſcovering their rout, the enſign propoſed, and 
the lady preſently agreed, to make their firſt ſtage on 
foot; for which purpoſe the hardneſs of the froſt was 
very ſeaſonable. | f 

The main part of the lady's baggage was already at 
Bath, and ſhe had nothing with her at preſent beſides 
a very {mall quantity of linen, which the gallent un- 
dertock to carry in his own pockets, All things, 
thercfore, being ſettled in the evening, they aroſe 
early the next morning, and at five o'clock departed 
from Worceſter, it being then about two hours before 
dav. But the moon which was then at the full, gave 
them all the light the was capable of affording. 

Mrs. Waters was not of that delicate race of wo- 
men, who are obliged to the invention of vehicles for 
the capacity of removing themielves from one place 
to another, and with whom conicquently a coach is 
reckoned among the neceſlaries of life. Her limbs 
were indeed full of ſtrength and agility, and as her 
mind was no leſs animated with ſpirit, ſhe was per- 
fectly able to keep pace with her nimble lover. 

Having travelled on for ſome miles in a high road, 
which Northerton ſaid he was informed led to Here- 
ford, they came at the break of day to the fide of a 
large wood, where he ſuddenly topped, and affect- 
ing to meditate a moment with himſelf, expreſſed 
ſome apprehenſion from travelling any longer in ſo 
publick a way. Upon which he eaſily perſuaded his 
fair companion to ſtrike with him into a path which 
ſeemed to lead directly through the wood, and which 
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at length brought them both to the bottom of 
Mazard-Hill. | 5 
Whether the execrable ſcheme which he now at- 
tempted to execute was the effect of previous deli- 


beration, or whether it now firſt came into his head, 


F cannot determine. But being arrived in this lonely 


Place, where it was very improbable he ſhould meet 


with any interruption; he ſuddenly ſlipped his garter 
from his leg, — laying violent hands upon the poor 
woman, endeavoured to perpetrate thdt dreadful and 
deteftable fact, which we have before commemorated, 
and which the providential . appearance of Jones did 
fo fortunately prevent. 

Happy was it for Mrs. Waters, that ſhe was not 
of the weakeſt order of females; for no ſoouer did 
ſhe perceive by is tying a knot in his garter, and by 
his declarations, what his hellith intentions were, than 
ſhe ſtoud ſtoutly to her defence, and fo ſtrongly 
ſtruggled with her enemy, fereaming all the while 
for aſſiſtance, that ſhe delayed the execution of the 
villain's purpoſe ſeveral minutes, by which means 
Mr. Jones came to her relief, at that very inftant when 


ber ftrength failed, and ſhe was totally overpowered, 


and delivered her from the ruffian's hands, with no 
other loſs than that of her cloaths, which were torn 
from her back, and of the diamond ring, Which 
dur ing the contention either dropped from her linger, 


or was wrenched from it by Northerton. 


Thus, reader, we have given thee the fruits of a 


very painful enquiry, which, ſor thy ſatis faction, We 


have made into this matter. And here we have Open. 
ed to thee a ſcene of folly, as well as villany, winch 
we could ſcarce have believed a human creature ca- 
pable of being guilty of; had we not remembered 
that this fellow was at that time firmly perſuaded 

that he had already committed a murder, and bad 
forfeited bis life to the law. As he concluded there- 
fore that his only ſafety lay in flight, he thought the 


Poſſeſſing himſelf of this poor woman's money and 
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ring, 


ring, would make him amends for the additional 
burden he was to lay on his conſcience. Ty 
And here, reader, we muſt ſtrictly caution thee. 
that thou doſt not take any occaſion from the miſbe- 
haviour of ſuch a wretch as this, to reflect on ſa 
worthy and honourable a body of men, as are the 
officers of our army in general. Thou wilt be pleaſed 
to conſider, that this fellow, as we have already my 
formed thee, had neither the birth nor education of | 
a gentleman, nor was a proper perſon to be enrolle 

among the number of ſuch. If therefore his baſeneſs 
can juſtly reflect on any beſides himſelf, it muſt be 
ouly on thoſe who gave him his commiſſion. 


* 
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BOOK X. 
In which the hiſtory goes forward about twelve ours. 


Containing inſtructions very neceſſary to be peruſed by mo. 
| dern critics. | 


EADER, it is impoſſible we ſhould know 
what ſort of perſon thou wilt be: for, per- 
haps, thou may'ſt be as learned in human nature as 
Shakeſpear himſelf was; and, perhaps, thou may'ſt 
be no wiſer than ſome of his editors. Now leſt this 
latter ſhould be the caſe, we think proper, before we 
any farther together, to give thee a few whole- 
ome admonitions; that thou may'ſt not as groſsly 


miſunderſtand and miſrepreſent us, as ſome of the 


ſaid editors have miſunderſtood and miſrepreſented 


their author. fry 
Firſt then, we warn thee not too haſtily to con 


demn any of the incidents in this our hiſtory, as im- 
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pertinent and foreign to our main deſign, becauſe 
thou doſt not immediately conceive in What manner 
ſuch incident may —— Ah to that deſign. This 
work may, indeed, be conſidered es a great creation 
of our own; and for alittle reptile of a critic to pre- 
ſume to find fault with any of its parts, without 
knowing the manner in which the whole is connect- 
ed, and before he comes to the final cataſtrophe, is a 
moſt prefumptuous abſurdity. The alluſion and 
metaphor we have here made uſe of, we muſt ac- 
knowledge to be infinitely too great for our occaſion ; 
but there 1s, indeed, 'no other, which is at all ade- 
quate to expreſs the difference between an author of 
the firſt rate, and a critic of the loweſt. 

Another caution we would give thee, my good 
reptile, is, that thou doſt not find out too near a fe- 
ſemblance between certain characters here introdu- 
ced ; as for inſtance, between the landlady who ap- 
pears in the ſeventh book, and her in the ninth. 
1 hou art to know, friend, that there are certain cha- 


racteriſtics, in which moſt individuals of every pro- 


feſſion and occupation agree. To be able to preſerve 
theſe, characteriſtics, and at the ſame time to diverſity 
their. operations, 1s one talent of a good writer. 
Again, to mark the nice diſtinction between two 
ei {ons actuated by the ſame vice or folly, is another; 
and as this laſt talent is found in very few writers, fo 
15 thetrue diſcernment of it found in as few readers; 
though, I believe, the obſervation of this forms a 
very principal pleaſure in thoſe who are capable of 
the diſcovery : every perſon, for inſtance, can diſ- 
tinguiſh between Sir Epicure Mammon, and Sir Fo 
Iing Flutter ;' but to note the difference between Sir 


Fopling Flutter and Sir Courtly Nice, requires a more . 


exquiſite judgment: for want of which, vulgar ſpec- 
tators of plays very often do great injuſtice in the 
theatre ; where I have ſometimes known a poet in 
danger of being convicted as a thief, upon much 
worle evidence than the reſemblance of hands — 
1 cen 
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been held to be in the law. In reality, I apprebend 
every amorous widow on the ſtage would run the 
hazard of being condemned as a ſervile imitation of 
Dido, but that happily very few of our play-houſe 
critics underſtand enough of Latin to read Virgil. 
In the next place, we mult admoniſh thee, my 
worthy triend {for, perhaps, thy heart may be better 
than thy head) not to condemn a character as a bad 
one, becauſe it is not perfectly a good one. If thou 


doſt delight in theſe models of perſection, there are 


books enow written to gratiſy thy taſte; but as we 
have not, in the courſe of our converſation, ever 
happened to meet with any ſuch perſon, we have not 
choſen to introduce any ſuch here. To ſay the truth, 
1 a I:itle queſtion whether mere man ever arrived at 
this conſummate degree of excellence, as well as 
whether there hath ever exiſted a monſter bad enough 
to verify that „ 0 


nulla virtute redemptum 

A vittis ———* = 3 
in Juvenal: nor do I, indeed, conceive the good pure 
poſes ſerved by inſerting characters of ſuch angelic 
perfection, or ſuch diabolical depravity, in any 
work of invention: ſince from contemplating either, 
the mind of man is more likely to be overwhelmed 
with ſorrow and ſhame, than to draw any good uſes 
from ſuch patterns; for in the former inftance he 
may be both concerned and aſhamed to ſee a 22 
of excellence, in his nature, which he may reaſonahly 
deſpair of ever arriving at; and in contemplating the 
latter, he may be no leſs affected with thoſe uneaſy 
ſenſations, at ſeeing the nature, of which: he is a 
partaker, degraded into ſo odious and deteſtable a 
creature. ws 5 2 
In fact, if there be enough of goodneſs in a cha- 
racler to engage the admiration and affection 8 

a | a- we 


1 Whaſe vices are not allayed with a ſingle virtue, ; 


LEY 
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well-difpoſed mind, though there "ſhould appear 
ſome of thoſe little blemithes, quas humana parum cavit 
natura, they. will raiſe our compaſſion rather than 
our abhorrence. © Indeed, nothing can be of more 
moral uſe than the imperfections which are ſeen in 
examples of this kind; fince ſuch form a kind of ſur. 
prite, more apt to affect and dwell upon our minds, 
than the faults of very vicious and wicked perſons, 
The foibles and vices of men in whom there is great 
mixture of good, become more glaring objects, from 
the virtues which contraſt them, and ſhew their de- 
formity ; and when we find ſuch vices attended with 
their evil confequence to our favourite characters, 
we are not only taught to ſhun them for our own 
ſake, but to hate them {or the miſchiefs they have al- 
ready brought on thoſe we love. | 

Aud now, my k friend, having given you theſe few 


forward with our hiſtory, 


CH A ©. - 6. 


Containing the arrival of an Iriſh gentleman, with very 
extraordinary adventures winch en fued at the tpn. 


| OW the little trembling hare, which the dread 

of all her numerous enemies, and chiefly of that 
cunning, cruel, carnivorous animal, man, had confined 
all the day to her Jurking-places, ſports wantonly o'er 
the lawns: now on ſome hollow tree the owl, {hrill 
choriſter of the night, hoots forth notes which might 
charm the ears of ſome modern connoiſſeurs in mus 
ſick: now in the imagination of the half-drunk 
clown, as he ſtaggers through the church- yard, or 
rather charnel yard, to his home, fear paints the 
bloody hobgoblin: now thieves and ruthans are 
awake, and honeſt watchmen faſt aſleep. - In plain 
Engliſh, it was now mid-night ; and the company at 
the inn, as well thoſe who have been already men- 
tioned in this hiſtory, as ſome others who arrived = 


adinonitions, we will, if you pleaſe, once more ſet 
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the evening, were all in bed. Only Suſan the cham- 
bermaid was now flirring, ſhe being obliged to waſh 
the kitchen, before ſhe retired to the arms of the fond, 
expecting hoſtler. da „ M 

In this poſture were affairs at the inn, when a gen- 
tleman arrived there poſt. He immediately alighted 


from his horſe, and coming up to Suſan, enquired of 


her, in a very abrupt and confuſed manner, being 


almoſt out of breath with eagerneſs, whether there 


was any lady in the houſe. The hour of night, and 
the behaviour of the man, who ſtared very wildly all 
the time, a little ſurpriſed Suſan, ſo that ſhe heſitated 


before ſhe made any anſwer : upon which the gen- 


tleman, with redoubled eagerneſs, begged her to give 


« 


him a true information, ſaying, he had loſt his wife, 


and was come in purſuit of her. 
Upon my ſhoul,* crics- he, I. have been near 
catching her already in two or three places, if I 
had not found her gone juit as I came up with her. 
If the be in the houſe, do carry me up in the dark 
and ſhew her to me; and if ſhe be gone away be- 


„R „ K +a «„ << 


to meet her, and upon my thoul, I Will make you 
£ the richeſt poor woman in the nation.“ He then 
pulled out a hand ful of guineas, a fight which would 
have bribed per ſons of much greater conſequence than 
this poor wretch, to much worſe purpoſes. © 


+ Suſan, from the account ſhe had received of Mrs. Wa- 


ters, made not the leaſt doubt but that ſhewas the very 
identical tray whom the right owner purſued.” As 
ſhe concluded, therefore, with great appearance of 
rea fon, that ſhe never couid get money in an honeſter 
Way than by reſtoring a wife to her huiband, ſhe made 


no ſcruple of aſſuring the gentleman, that the lady he 
wanted was then in the houſe ; ànd was preſently 'af< 


terwards prevailed upon (by very liberal promiſes, 
and fome earneſt paid into her hands) to conduE him 


to the bed-chamber of Mrs. Waters. 
It hath been a cuſtom long eſtabliſhed in the polite 


WOI Id, 


fore me, do tell me which way J chall go after her 


0 
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world, and that upon very ſolid and ſubſtantial reaſons 
that a huſband ſhall never enter his wife's apartment 
without firſt knocking 2t the door. The many excel- 
Tent uſes of this cuſtom need ſcarce be hinted to a 
reader who hath any knowlege of the world: for by 
this means the lady hath time to adjuſt herſelf, or to 


FEW YE any diſagreeable object out of the way; for. 


there are ſome ſituations, in which nice and delicate 

women would not be diſcovered by their huſbands. 
To fay the truth, there are ſeveral ceremonies inſti- 

tuted among the poliſhed part of mankind, which, 


though they may to coarſer judgments appear as mat- 


ters of mere form, are found to have much of ſubſlance 
in them by the more diſcerning; and lucky would it 
bave been, bad the cuſtom above mentioned been ob- 
ſerved by our gentleman in the preſent initance. 


Knock indeed he did at the door; but not with one 
of thoſe gentle raps which is uſual on ſuch occa- | 


ſions. On the contrary, when he found the door lock- 
ed, he flew at it with ſuch violence, that the lock im- 
mediatley gave way, the door burſt open, and he fell 
headlong into the room. | 

He had no ſooner recovered his legs, than forth 


from the bed, upon his legs likewiſe appeared—— 


with ſhame and ſorrow are we oblgedto procced 


ur hero himſelf, who, with a menacing voice, 
_ demanded, of the gentleman who he was, and what 
he meant by daring to burit open his chamber in that 
QUTrageous manner | h 
The gentleman at firſt thought he had committed a 


miſtake, and was going to atk, pardon and retreat, 


when, on a ſudden, as the moon ſhone very bright, 
he caſt his eyes on ſtays, gowns, petticoats, caps, rib- 
bons, ſtockings, garters, ſhoes, clogs, &c. all which 


lay in a diſordered manner on the floor. Albthele 


operating on the natural jealouſy of histemper, ſo enra- 
gec him, that he loit ali power of ſpeech ; and, with- 
out returning any anſwer io Jones, he endravouted to 


approach the hed, 


Joncs 


ſong 
ent 
cel. 
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Jones immediately interpoſing, a fierce contention 


aroſe, which ſoon proceeded to blows on both ſides. 


And now Mrs. Waters (for we muſt confeſs ſhe was in 
the ſame bed) being, I ſuppoſe, awakened from her 
ſleep, and ſeeing two men fizhting in her bedchamber, 
began to ſcream in the moſt violent manner, crying 
out murder! robbery ! and more frequently rape! 
which laſt ſome perhaps may wonder ſhe ſhould men- 
tion, who do not confider that theſe words of excla- 
mation are uſed by ladies in a fright, as fa, la, la, ra, 
da, &c. are in muſick, only as the vehicles of ſound, 
and without any fixed ideas. | BY 

Next to the lady's chamber was depoſited the body 
of an Iriſh gentleman, who arrived too late at the inn 
to have been mentioned before. This gentleman 
was one of thoſe. whom the Iriſh call a Calabalaro, 
or cavalier, He was a younger brother of a good fa. 
mily, and having no fortune at home, was obliged to 
look abroad in order to get one: for which purpoſe 
he was proceeding to the bath to try his luck with 


cards and the women. 
This young fellow lay in bed reading one of Mrs, 
Behn's novels ; for he had been inſtructed by a friend, 


that he would find no more effectual method of re- 
commending himſelf to the ladies than the improving 
his underſtanding, and filling his mind with . 
literature. He no ſooner therefore heard the violent 
uproar in the next room, than he Ieapt from his bol- 
ſter, and taking his ſword in one hand, and the candle 
which burnt by him in the other, he Went directly to 
Mrs, Waters's chamber. 1 . 

If the fight of another man in his ſhirt at firſt added 
ſome ſhock to the decency of the lady, it made her 
preſently amends by conſiderably abating her fears'; 
for no ſooner had the Calabalaro' entered the raom, 
than he cry'd out, Mr. Fitzpatrick, What tlie devil is 


the meaning of this?? upon whick the other immedi- 


tely, anſweredy* O, Mr. MackTathlan, I am rejoiced 


you are here :- this villain hach debauched my * | 


. 
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and is gat into; bed with her. '—* what wife?“ crieg 
© Macklachlan, do not I know Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
© very well, and don't I ſee that the lady, whom the 
gem lem zn who ſtands here in his {hart is lying in 
© bed with, is none of her?“ | 
. Fiizpatrick-now perceiving, as well by the glimpſe 
he had of the lady, as by her voice, which might have 
been diſtinguiſned at a greater diſtance than he now 
ſtood from her, that he had made a very unfortunate 
miſtake, began to aſk many pardons of the lady; and 
then turning to Jones, he ſaid, I would have you 
© take notice I do not aſk your pardon, for you have 
© bate me; for which I am reſolved to have your 
blood in the morning.” | 
Jones treated this menace with much contempt ; and 
Mr. Macklachlan anſwered, indeed, Mr. Fitzpa- 
trick, you may be aſhamed of your ownſelf, to di- 
ſturb people at this time of night: if all the people 
© 1n the inn were not aſleep you would have awaken- 
en them as you have me. The gentleman has ſer- 
ved you very rightly. 
* I-have no wife, if you had treated her fo, I would 
have cut your throat.” 5 Sy 
ones was ſo confounded with his fears for his 
lady's reputation, that he knew neither what to ſay or 
do; but the invention of woman is, as hath been ob- 
ſerved, much readier than that of men. She recol- 
lected that there was a communication between her 
chamber and that of Mr. Jones; relying, therefore, 
on his honour and her own aſſurance, {he anſwered, 
I know not what you mean, villains! I am wife 
to none of you. Help! rape! murder! rape! — 
And now the landlady coming into the room, Mrs. 
Waters fell upon her with the utmoſt virulence, ſay- 
ing, She thought herſelf in a ſober inn, and not in 
© a bawdy-houſe; but that a ſet of villains had broke 


into her room, with an intent upon her honour, if 


not upon her life; and both, ſhe ſaid, were equally 
. ˙ ! oo F< | 
The landlady now began to roar as loudly as the 

| | po 


Upon my couſcience, * tho? 
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© poor Woman in bed had done before. She cry'd, 
he was undone, and that the reputation of her houſe, 
„which was never blown upon before, was utterly: 
deſtroyed.“ Then turning to the men, ſhe cry'g,; 
„what, in the devil's name, is the reaſon. of all this; 
« diiturbance in the lady's room?“ Fitzpatrick, hang- 
ing down his head, repeated that he had committed 


a miſtake, for which he heartily aſked: pardou, and 
then retired with his countryman. Jones, who was 


too ingenious to have miſſed the hint given him by: 
his fair-one, boldly aſſerting, * that he had run to her 
© afſiſtance upon hearing the door broke open; with 
. what deſign he could not conceive, unleſs of rob- 
bing the lady; which if they intended, he ſaid, he 
had the good fortune to prevent.“ I never had a rob- 
bery committed in my houſe ſince I have kept it,“ 
. cries the landlady : I would have you to know, 
Sir, I harbour no highwaymen here; I ſcorn the 
word, though I ſay it. None. but honeſt, good 
gentlefolks, are welcome to my. houſe; and, I 
thank good luck, I have always had enow of ſuch 
cuſtomers; indeed as many as I could entertain. 
Here hath been my lord and then ſhe repeat- 
ed over a catalogue of names and titles, many of 
which we might, perhaps, be guilty of a breach of 
privilege by inſerting. Jones, after much patience, at 
length interrupted her, by making an apology to Mrs. 
Waters for having appeared before her in his ſhirt, 
aſſuring her, © that nothing but a concern for her ſafety 
could have prevailed on him to do it.“ The reader 
may inform himſelf of her anſwer, and, indeed, of 
ber whole behaviour to the end of the ſcene, by con- 
ſidering the ſituation which ſhe affected, it being that 
of a modeſt lady, who was awakened out of her ſleep 
by three ſtrange men in her chamber. This was the 
part which ſhe undertook to perform; and, indeed, 
ſhe executed it ſo well, that none of our theatrical 
actreſſes could exceed her, in any of their performan- 
ces, either on or off the ſtage. me 
| £47 | And 
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ment, to prove how extremely natural virtue 


in ten thouſand who is capable of making a good ac. 
treſs; and even among theſe we rarely ſee two who 
are equally able to perform the ſame character; yet 
this of virtue they can all admirably well put on; 
and as well thoſe individuals who have it not as thoſe 
who poſſeſs it, can all act it to the utmoſt degree of 
perfection. WE NY | | 

When the men were all departed, Mrs. Waters reco- 
vering from her fear, recovered likewife from her 
anger, and ſpoke in much gentler accents to the land- 
lady, who did not fo readily quit her concern for the 
reputation of her houſe, in favour of which ſhe be- 
gan again to number the many great * Who 
had ſlept under her roof; but the lady ſtopt her 
ſhort; and having abſolutely acquainted her of not 
having had any ſhare in the paſt diſturbance, begged 
to be left to her repoſe, which, ſhe ſaid, ſhe hoped 
to enjoy unmoleſted during the remainder of the 
night. Upon which the landlady, after much civi- 
ity, and many court'ſies, took her leave, 


4 


CH A P. HI. 


A dialogue between the landlady and Suſan the chamber. 
. maid, proper to be read by all inn-keepers and their ſer- 
. vants,; with the arrival and affable behaviour of a beau- 


. how they may acquire the loue of the whole world, 
F HE landlady remembering that Suſan had been 


urft open, reſorted preſently to her, to enquire into 
the firſt occation of the diſturbance, as well as who 
the ſtrange gentleman” was, and when and how he 
arrived. M4 . Wot 1 
Suſan related the whole ſtory, which the reader 
knows already, varying the truth only in ſome oir- 
„ cumſtanccs, 


And hence, I think, we may very fairly draw an 


is to the fair ſex : for tho' there is not, perhaps, one 


. tiful young lady; which may teach perſons of condition 


| the only perſon out of bed when the door was 
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cum ſtances, as ſhe ſaw convenient, and totally con- N 
cealing the money which ſhe had received. But 


whereas her miſtreſs had in the preface to her enquiry 


- 


ſpoken much in compaſſion for the fright which the 
lady had been in, concerning any intended depreda- 
tions on her virtue, Suſan could not help endeavour- 
ing to quiet the concern which her miſtreſs ſeemed to 


be under on that account, by ſwearing heartily ſhe 
ſaw Jones leap out from her bed. 


The landlady fell into a violent rage at theſe words. 
© A likely ſtory truly,* cried ſhe, © that a women 
© ſhould cry out, and endeavour to expole herſelf, 
« if that was the caſe! I deſire to know what better 
proof any lady can give of her virtue than her 


© crying out, which, I belicve, twenty people can 


© witneſs for her ſhe did? I beg, Madam, you would 


« ſpread no ſuch ſcandal of any of my gueſts; for it 
© will not only reflect on them, but upon the houſe; - 
© and I am ſure no vagabonds, nor wicked beggarly 


= 


© people come here.“ 


Well,“ ſays Suſan, * then I muſt not believe my 
$ own eyes.“ No, indeed, muſt you not always,“ 
anſwered her miſtreſs; © I would not have believed 
© my own eyes againſt ſuch good gentlefolks. I have 
not had a better ſupper ordered this half year than 
they ordered laſt night; and ſo eaſy and good-hu- | 
© moured were they, that they found no fault with 
my Worceſterſhire perry, which I ſold them for 
i Champagne; and to be ſure it is as well taſted, and 
i as wholeſome as the beſt Champagne in the king- 


dom, otherwiſe I would ſcorn to give it em, and 
they drank me two bottles. No, no, I will ne- 
ver believe any harm of ſuch ſober good fort of 


© people.” 


Sufan being thus ſilenced, her miſtreſs proceeded 
to other matters. And ſo you tell me,“ continued 


ſac, that the flrange gentleman came poſt, and 


there is a footman without with the horſes; why : 


chen, he is certainly ſome of your great gentlefalks. 
* E too. 
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too. Why did not you aſk him whether-he'dihave- 
any ſupper p I think he is in the other gentleman's. 
© room; go up and aſk, whether he called. Perhaps 
© he'll order ſomething when he finds-anv body ftirr- 
© ing in the houfe to drefs.it., Now don't commit 
4 any of your uſual blunders, by telling him the fire's. 
4 out, ande the fowls: alive. And if he ſhould order: 


mutton, don't blab out, that we have none. The 


. 

© butcher, FE know, killed a ſheep juſt before I went 
© to bed, and he never refuſes. to cut it up warm 
s when I defire it. 
© of mutton and fowls-; go, open the door, with, 
«.. Gentlemen, d'ye call ;'' aud if they ſay nothing, 
© aſk. what his honour will. be pleaſed to have for 
« ſupper. Don't forget his honour. Go; if you, 
don't mind all theſe matters better, you'll. never 
s come to any thing.” 

Suſan departed, and ſoon returned with an ac- 
count, that the two gentlemen were got-both into the 
fame bed. Two gentlemen,” fays the landlady, 
in the ſame bed that's impoſfible; they are two 
* arrant. ſcrubs, F warrant them; and, I believe, 
young Squire All worthy gueſſed right, that the fel- 
low intended to rob her ladyſhip; for if he had 


®* broke open the lady's door with any of the wicked: 


deſigns of a gentleman, he would never have ſneak- 
« ed away to another room to ſave the expence of a. 


© ſupper and a bed to himſelf. They are certainly. 


© thieves, and their ſearching. after a wife is nothing, 
hut a pretence.” 


In theſe cenſures, my landlady did Mr. Fitzpatrick. 
gt eat injuſt ice; for he was really born a. gentleman,. 


though not worth a groat ; and: though perhaps he 
had ſome few blemiſhes in his- heart as well asl in his- 
head, yet being a ſneaking, or a niggardly fellow, was 
not one of them. In reality, he. was fo- generons a: 
man, that whereas he had received a very handſome 


fortune with his wife, he bad now ſpent every N 
ettled 


ef it, except. ſome little pittance which was 


— 


Go, remember there's. all ſorts. . 
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with his jealouſy,. which: was of the bittereſt kind, 
it had forced: the poor woman. to run away from: 
him, | ; 
This gentleman then being well tired with his. Wass 
journey from Cheſter in one day, with which, and 
ſame good dry blows he had received in the ſcuffle, 
his bones were fo fore, that added to the ſoreneſs of 
his mind, it had quite deprived him of any appetite . 
for eating. And being now fo violently dilappointed-, 
in the woman, whom, at the maid's-1nfiance, he had. 
miſtaken for his wife, it never once emered into his; 
head, that ſhe might neverthelefs. be in the houſe,. 
though he had erred in the firſt perſon he had attack- 
ed, He therefore yielded to. the diſſuahons. of his. 
friend from ſearching any farther after her that. 
night, and accepted. the kind offer of: part of his. 
bed. l 
The footman and poſt-boy were in a different dif. 
poſition. They were more ready to order, than the- 
landlady was to provide; however, after being pretty; 
Well ſatisfied by them of the real truth of the caſe, 
and that Mr. Fitzpatrick. was no thief, ſhe was at 
length prevailed on to ſet ſome cold meat before, 
them, which they were devouring with great greedi- 
neſs, when Partridge came into the kitehen. He- 
had been firſt awaked by the hurry which we have 
before ſcen; and while he was endeavouring to com- 
poſe himſelf again on his pillow, a ſereech owl had 
given him ſuch a ſerenade at his window, that he leapt 
in a moſt horrible affright from his bed, and hud- 
diirg on his clothes. with great expedition, ran down 


* 


to the protection of the company, whom he heard 


talk ing below in the kitchen. 
His arrival detained my landlady from returning 
to her reſt: for ſhe was juſt about to leave the other 
two gueſts to the care of Suſan; but the friend of 
young Squire Allworthy was not to be ſo. neglected, 

x E 2 __ eſpecially. 
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upon her 3. and in order to poſſeſs himſelf of this,.. 
he had uſed her with ſuch cruelty, that together 
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eſpecially as he called for a pint of wine to be mulled. 
She immediately obeyed, by putting the ſame quan- 
tity of perry to the fire: for this readily anſwered to 


the name of every kind of wine. 3 
The [Iriſh footman was retired to bed, and the 


oft-boy was going to follow; but Partridge invited 
im to ſtay, and partake of his wine, which the lad 
very thankfully accepted. The ſchoolmaſter was in- 
deed afraid to return to bed by himſelf; and as he 


did not know how ſoon he might loſe the company 


of my landlady, he was reſolved to ſecure that of 


the boy, in whoſe preſence he apprehended no dan- 
ger from the devil or any of his adherents. 

And now arrived another poſt-boy at the gate, 
upon which Suſan, being ordered out, returned, in- 
troducing two young women in riding-habits, one of 


which was fo very richly laced, that Partridge and 5 


the poſt-boy inſtantly ſtarted from their chairs, and 


my landlady fell to her court'ſies, and her ladyſhips, 


with great eagerneſs. 


* The lady in the rich habit ſaid, with a ſmile of 


great condeſcenſion, If you will give me leave, 


Madam, I will warm myſelf a few minutes at your 
e kitchen fire; for it is really very cold; but I muſt. 
© infiſt on diſturbing no one from his ſeat.“ This 


was ſpoken on account of Partridge, who had retreat- 
ed to the other end of the room, ſtruck with the ut- 
moſt awe and aſtoniſhment at the ſplendor of the lady's 
dreſs. Indeed ſne had a much better title to reſpect 
than this: for ſhe was one of the moſt beautiful crea- 
tures in the world. - | 

The lady earneſtly defired Partridge to return to his 
ſeat, but could not prevail. She then pulled off her 
gloves, and diſplayed: to the fire two hands, which 


had every property of ſnow in them, except that of 


melting. Her companion, who was indeed her maid, 
likewiſe pulled off her gloves, and diſcovered what 
bore an exact reſemblance, in cold and colour, to a 
piece of frozen beef. 9520 | | 
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TY. ! wiſh, Madam,“ quoth the latter, your lady- 


fſhip would not think of going any farther to-night, 
1 am terribly afraid your ladyſhip will not be able 
© to bear the fatigue. | a WS 

© Why ſure,” cries the landlady, her ladyſhip's 
© honour can never intend it. O bleſs me, farther 
« to-night indeed! let me beſeech your ladyſhip not 
© to think on't.—But to be ſure, your ladylhip cant. 
© What will your honour be pleaſed to have for ſup- 
per? I have mutton of all kinds, and ſome nice 
chicken.“ 7 

© | think, Madam, ſaid the lady, it would be 
© rather breakfaſt than ſupper; but I can't eat any 


* thing; and if I ſtay, ſhall only lie down for an 


© hour or two. However, if you pleaſe Madam, you 
may get me a little ſack- Whey, made very ſmall 
and thin.“ | 
© Yes, Madam, ' cries the miſtreſs of the houſe I 
© have ſome excellent white-wine.'—* You have no 
© ſack then? ſays the lady. Yes, an't pleaſe your 
© honour, I have; I may challenge the country for 
© that But let me beg your ladyſhip to eat wt 
© thing,” | 
pon my word, I can't eat a morſel,“ anſwered 
the lady; © and I ſhall be much obliged to you, if 
« you will pleaſe to get my apartment ready as ſoon 
as poſſible : for I am reſolved to be on horſeback 
© again in three hours.“ | 
Why, Sufan,? cries the landlady, * 1s there a fire 
© lit yet in the Wild-gooſe 7—1 am ſorry, Madam, 
all my beſt rooms are full. Several people of the 
© firſt quality are now in bed. Here's a great Squire, 
and many other great gentlefolks of quality.” 
Sufan anſwered, That the Iriſh gentlemen were 
got into the Wild-gooſe.” 
Was ever any thing like it!“ ſays the miſtreſs; 
' why the devil would you not keep ſome of the beſt 
© rooms for the quality, hen you know ſcarce a day 
. $ palſes without ſome calling here ?—If they be 
| E 3 s gentlemen, 
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© gentlemen, I am certain, when they know it is for 
her ladyſhip, they will get up again.“ ; 

Not upon my account,” ſays the lady; I will 
have no perſon diſturbed for me. If you have a 
room that is commonly decent, it will ſerve me 
„very well, though it be never fo plain. I bez, 
Madam, you will not give yourſelf io much trouble 
on my account,'—+ O, Madam, cries the other, 
I have: ſeveral very good rooms for that matter, 


with the beſt I have, do, Suſan, get a fire in the 
Roſe this minute. Will your ladyſhip be pleaſed 
to go up new, or ſtay till the fire is hghted ?—© I 
think I have ſufficiently warmed myſelf,“ anſwered 
the lady; ſo if you pleaſe I will go now. I am 
atraid I have kept people, and particularly that 


already. Indeed I cannot bear to think of keeping 
any perſon from the fire this dreadſu] weather.“ 
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She then departed with her maid, the landlady march» I 


ing with two lighted candles before her. 
When that good woman returned, the converfa- 
tion in the kitchen was all upon the charms of the 


but none good enough for your honour's ladyſhip, 
However, as you are ſo condeſcending to take up | 


gentleman (meaning Partridge) too long in the'cold 


young lady. There is indeed in perfect beauty a 


power which none almoſt can withſkand; for my 
landlady, though ſhe was not pleaſed at the negative 
given to the ſupper, declared ſhe had never ſeen fo 
lovely a creature. Partridge ran out in the moſt ex- 
travagant encomiums on her face, though he could 
not refrain from paying ſome compliments to the 
gold lace on her habit: the polt-boy ſung forth the 
8 of her goodnefs, which were likewiſe echotd 

y the other poſt-boy, who was now come in. She 
is a true good lady, I warrant her,“ ſays he: for 
* ſhe hath mercy upon dumb creatures; for ſhe aſked 
me every now and then upon the journey, if I did 
not think ſhe ſhould hurt the hock 
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reader hath ſeen the lovelineſs of an atfable; 
and truth will now oblige us to contraſt it, by ſhew- 


them as much corn as ever they would eat.“ 


Such charms are there in affability, and ſo ſure 


is it to attract the praifes of all kinds of people. It 
may indeed be compared to the celebrated Mrs Huſ- 
Tey *. It is equally ſure to ſet off every female per- 


fection to the higheſt advantage, and to palliate and 
conceal every defect. A ſhort reflection which we 
could not forbear making in this place, where my 


ideportment; 


ang the reverſe, 


CHAP. lv. TR 


Containing infallible noſtrums for procuring univerſal dife 
eftcem and hatred. 4) 


N lady had no fooner laid herſelf on her pil- 
low than the waiting woman returned to the 
kitchen to regale with ſome of thoſe dainties Which 
her miſtreſs had refuſed, 

The company, at her entrance, ſhewed her the 
ſame reſpett which they had before paid to her miſ- 
treſs, by rifing; but ſhe forgot to imitate her, by de- 
firing them to ſit down «again. Indeed it was ſcarce 
| rr they ſhould have done ſo: for ſhe placed 


her chair in ſuch a poſture, as to occupy almoſt the 


whole fire, She then ordered a chicken to be broiled 
that inſtant, declaring if it was not ready in a quar- 
ter of an hour, ſhe would not ſtay for it. Now 
though the ſaid chicken was then at rooſt im the ſtable, 
and required the ſeveral ceremonies of catching, kill- 
ing, and picking, before it was brought to the grid. 
iron, my landlady would nevertheleſs have under- 
taken to do all wuhin the time; but the gueſt being 
unfortunately admitted behind the ſcenes, muſt have 

| E 4 been 


78 A celebrated mantua- maker in the rand, fa- 
-mous for letting off the ſhapes of women, 
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4 aſt; and when ſhe came in, ſhe charged me to give 
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been witneſs to the ſouberie; the poor woman wat 


therefore obliged to confeſs that ſhe had none in the 


houſe; But, Madam, ' ſaid lhe, * I can get any kind 


© of mutton in an inſtant from the butcher's.” 


Do you think then,* anſwered the waiting-gentle- 


_ woman, that I have the Rtomach of a horſe, to eat 
« multon at this time of night? ſure you people that 
© keep inns imagine your betters are like yourſclves, 
© Indeed I expected to get nothing at this wretched 


« 


place. IT wonder my lady would ſtop at it. I ſup- 


poſe none but tradeſmen and grazieis ever call here.” 
The landlady fred at this indignity offered to her 
houſe; however, ſhe ſuppreſſed her temper, and 
contented herſelf with ſaying, Very good quality 
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| houſe,'—The landlady began then to handle her 
; kuiiez 


frequented it, ſhe thanked heaven '—* Don't tell 
me,“ cries the other, of quality! I believe I know 
more of people of quality than ſuch as you.— But, 
prithee, without troubling me with any of your 
impertinence, do tell me what I can have for ſup- 


per; for though I cannot eat horſe-ilefh, I am really 


hungry,'—s Why truly, Madam,“ anſwered the 
landlady, you could not take me again at ſuch a 
diſadvantage; for I muſt confeſs, I have no- 
thing in the houſe, unleſs a cold piece of beef, 
which indeed a gentleman's footman and the poſt- 
boy have almoſt cleared to the bone,*—+ Woman,? 


faid Mrs. Abigail, (ſo for ſhortneſs we will call her) 
I intreat you not to make me ſick. If I bad faſted 


a month, I could not eat what had been touched 
by the fingers of ſuch fellows : is there nothing neat 
or decent to be had in this horrid place P? What 
think you of ſome eggs and bacon, Madam P' ſaid 
the landlady. Are your eggs new laid ? Are you 
certain they were laid to day? And let me have 
the bacon cut very nice and thin; for I can't endure 
any thing that's groſs, —Prithee try if you can do 
a little tolerably for once, and don't think you have 
3 farmer's wife, or ſome of thoſe creatures in the 
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hands; for I am extremely nice, and have been 
always uſed from my cradle to have every thing in 
the moſt elegant manner.“ 


The landlady who governed herſelf with much 
difficulty, began now the neceſſary 5 for 


, and with fuck: 


as to Suſan, ſhe was utterly rejecte 
diſdain, that the poor wench was as hard put to it, 
to reſtrain ber hands from violence, as her miſtreſs 


| had been to hold her tongue. This-indeed Suſan did 
not entirely: for though ſhe literally kept it within 


her teeth, yet there it muttered many marry- come 
© ups, as good fleſh and blood as yourſelf,” with 
other ſuch indignant phraſes. 

While the ſupper was preparing, Mrs. Abigail 
began to lament ſhe had not ordered a fire in the par- 
lour ; but ſhe ſaid, that was now too late. Hows 


'* ever,” faid ſhe, * I have novelty to recommend a - 


© kitchen; for I do not believe I ever eat in one 
© before.” Then turning to the poſt-boys, ſhe aſked 
them, Why they were not in the ſtable with their 

horſes? If I muſt eat my hard fare here, Madam,“ 
ciics ſhe to the landlady, I beg the kitchen may be 


kept clear, that I may not be ſurrounded with alt 


© the black- guards in town. As for you, Sir,” ſays 
ſhe to Partridge, you look ſomewhat like a gentle- 
man, and may fit ſtill if you pleafe ;. I don't deſire 
* to diſturb any body but mob.” | 


© Yes, yes, Madam,” cries Partridge, I am a gen- 


© tkeman, I do aſſure you, and I am not ſo eaſily to- 
be dillurbed, Non ſemper vox caſuaris eſt nerbo no- 
© minatzvus,.% This Latin ſhe took to be ſome affront, 
and anſwered, * You may be a gentleman, Sir; but 
you don't ſhew yourſelf as one, to talk Latin to a 
* woman,” Partridge made a gentle reply, and con- 
cluded with more Latin; upon which: ſhe toſſed up 


her noſe, and contented herſelf by abuſing him with 


the name of a great ſcholar. 
| 356 The 
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knife; but the other ſtopt her, ſaying; Good woe 
«© man, I muſt inſiſt upon your firſt waſhing your 
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The ſupper being now on the table, Mrs. Abigail 
eat very heartily, for ſo delicate a perſon; and while 
a ſecond courle of the ſame was by her order prepar- 
ing, ſhe ſaid, And fo, Madam, you tell me your 

s bouſe is frequented by people of great . 

The landlady anſwered in the affirmative, fa: ing, 
There was a great many very good quality and gen- 
© tleſolks in it now. There's young Squire Allwor- 
© thy, as that gentleman there knows.“ 

And pray who is this young gentleman of qua- 

T lity, this young Squire Allworthy ? ſaid Abigail. 

6 Who ſhould he be,” anſwered Partridge, © but 
© the ſon and heir of the great Squire Allworthy, of 
© Somerſetſhire.”? | | 

Upon my word,“ faid ſhe, © you tell me ſtrange 
© news: for I know Mr. Allworthy of Some! ſet{hire 
© very well, and I know he hath no ſon alive.“ 

The landlady pricked up her ears at this, and Par- 
tridge looked a little confounded. However, after a 
ſhort heſitation, he anſwered, © Indeed, Madam, it 
cis true, every body doth not know him to be Squire 
© Allworthy's ſon; for he was never married to his 
© mother; but his ſon he certainly is, and wil be his 
© heir too as certainly as his name 1s Jones.” At that 
word Abigail let drop the bacon, which ſhe was 
© conveying to her mouth, and cried out, You ſur- 
prize me, Sir, is it poſſible Mr. Jones ſhould be 
« now in the houſe ??! 8 non? anſwered Par- 
tridge, it is poſſible, and it is certain,” 

Abigail now made haſte to finiſh the remainder of 
her meal, and then repaired back to her miſtrefs, 

when the converſation paſſed, which may be read in 
the next chapter. M 5M 
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 Shewing who the amiable lady, and her unamiable maid, 


chere. 


„ in the month of June the damaſk roſe, which 
chance hath planted among the. lilies, with 
their candid hue mixes his vermillion: or, as ſome 
playſome heifer in the pleaſant month of May diffu- 


les her odoriferous breath over the flowery meadowss 
or as in the blooming month of April, the gentle, 


conſtant dove, perched on ſome fair bough, ſits me- 


ditating on her mate; ſo looking a hundred charms, 
and breathing as many ſweets, her thoughts being 


fixed on her Tommy, with a heart as good and in- 


nocent as her face was beautiful: Sophia (for it was 


ſhe herſelf) lay reclining her lovely head on her 
hand, when the maid entered the room, and running 
directly to the bed, cried, * Madam—Madam—who 
© doth your ladyſhip think is in the houſe ? Sophia 
ſtarting up, cried, I hope my father hath not over- 
* taken us.“ No, Madam, it is one worth a hun- 
dred fathers; Mr. Jones himſelf is here at this ver 
© inſtant.* Mr. Jones!” ſays Sophia, it is e 
* ſible; I cannot be ſo fortunate.“ Her maid aver- 
red the fact, and was preſently detached by her miſ- 
treſs to order him to be called; for ſhe ſaid ſhe re- 
ſolved to ſee him immediately. | 
Mrs. Honour had no ſooner left the kitchen in the 


manner we have before ſeen, than the landlady fell 


ſeverely upon her. The poor woman had indeed 
been loading her heart with foul language for ſome 
time; and now it ſcoured out of her mouth, as filth 
doth from a mud-cart, when the board which con- 
fines it is removed, Partridge likewiſe ſhovelled in 


his ſhare of caiumnyy and (what may ſurpnze the 


* not only beſpattered the maid, but attempted 
to fully the lily-white character of Sophia herſelf. 


Never a barrel the better herring,” cries he. No- 
= fun 
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< ſeitur a ſocio, is a true ſaying, It muſt be confeſſed 
< indeed, that the lady in the fine garments is the 
© civiller of the two; but I warrant neither of them 
< are a bit better than they ſhould be. A couple of 
© Bath trulls, I'll anſwer for them; your quality 
© don't ride about at this time o'night without ſer. 
'© vants.* * Sbodlikins, and that's true,“ cries the 
Jandlady, you have certainly hit upon the very 
matter; for quality don't come into a houſe with. 
cout beſpeaking a ſupper, whether they eat any or 
4 no.“ : 
While they were thus diſcourſing, Mrs. Honour re- 
turned and diſcharged her comments bidding the 
Jandlady immediately awake Mr. Jones, and tell him a 
lady wanted to ſpeak with him. Thelandlady referred 
her to Partridge, ſaying, * he was the ſquire's friend; 
but for her part, ſhe never called men- folks, eſpeci- 
b ally gentlemen,” and then walked ſullenly out of 
the kitchen. Honour applied herſelf to Partridge ; 
but he refuſed; for my friend, ' cries he, went to 
© bed very late, and he would be very angry to be 
4 diſturbed ſo ſoon.“ Mrs. Honour inſiſted ſtill to 
Have him called, ſaying, © ſhe was ſure, inſtead of 
being angry, that he would be to the higheſt degree 
* delighted when he knew the occahon.* Another 
time, perhaps, he might,” crics Partridge; but non 
omnia Poſſumus omnes. One woman is enough at 
© once for a reaſonable man.“ What do you mean 
© by one woman, fellow?“ cries Honour. None of 
© your fellow,” anſwered Partridge. He then pro- 
ceeded to inform her plainly, that Jones was in bed 
with a wench, and made uſe of an expreſſion too in- 
delicate to be here inſerted; which ſo enraged Mrs, 
Honour, that ſhe called him ſaucy jackanapes, and re- 
turned in a violent hurry to her miſtreſs, whom ſhe 
acquainted with the fucceſs of her errand, and with 
the account ſhe had received ; which, if poſſible, ſhe 
exaggerated, being as angry with Jones, as if he had 
prououuced all the words that came from the month 
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of Partridge. She diſcharged a torrent of abuſe on 


the maſter, and advifed her miſtreſs to quit all thoughts 
of a man who had never ſhewn himſelf deferving of 


her. She then ripped up the ſtory of Molly'Seagrim, 
and gave the moſt malicious turn to his formerly 


quitting Sophia herſelf; which, I muſt confeſs, the 


_ preſent incident not a little countenanced. 


The ſpirits-of Sophia were too much diffipated by 
concern to enable her to ſtop the torrent of her maid. 
At laſt, however, ſhe interrupted her, ſaying, I never 
© can believe this; ſome villain hath belied him. You 
© fay you had it from his friend; but furely it is not 
the office of a friend to betray ſuch ſecrets.* *© I 
© ſuppoſe.” cries Honour, * the fellow is his pimp, 
© for I never ſaw fo ill-looked a villain. Beſides, 
© ſuch profligate rakes as Mr, Joncs are never aſhamed 
© of theſe matters.“ 

To fay the truth, this behaviour of Partridge was a 
little inexcuſable; but he had not ſlept off the effect 
of the doſe which he ſwallowed the evening before; 
which had, in the morning, received the addition of 
abovea pintof wine, or indeedratherofmalt ſpirits; for 
the perry was by no means pure. Now that part of 
his head which nature deſigned for the reſervoir of 


drink, being very ſhallow, a ſmall quantity of liquor 


overflowed it, and opened the ſluices of his heart; 
ſo that all the fecrets there depoſited run out. Theſe 
ſtuices were indeed naturally very ill ſecured. To 
give the beſt natured turn we can to his diſpoition, 
he was a very honeſt man; for as he was the moſt in- 
quiſitive of mortals, and eternally prying into the ſe- 
crets of others; ſo he very faithfully paid them By 
communicating, in return, every thing within Ins 
knowledge. E 4 ; 8 
While Sophia, tormented with anxiety, knew not 
what to believe, nor what reſolution to taxe, Suſan 
arrived with the ſack-whey. Mrs. Honour immedi- 
ately adviſed her miſtreſs, in a whiſper, to pump this 
wench, who probably could inform her of the truth, 
FRE Sophia 
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Sophia approved it, and began as follows: * come 
* hither, child, now anſwer me truly, what I am yo- 
ing to aſk you, and I promiſe you I will very well 


© reward you. Is there a young gentleman in this 


© houſe, a handſome young gentleman that—' here 
Sophia bluſhed and was confounded * a young 
« gentleman,* cries Honour, * that came hither in 


© company with that ſaucy raical who is now in the 


© kitchen?” Suſan anſwered, there was.'—* Do you 
© know any thing of any lady ?? continues Sophia, 
any lady ? I don't aſk you whether ſhe is handſome 
or no; perhaps ſhe is not, that's nothing to the 
purpoſe; but do you know of any lady?” „La, 
Madam, cries Honour, you will make a bad ex- 
- aminer. Harkee, child,“ ſays ſhe, is not that 
very young gentleman now in bed with ſome naſty 
trull or other?” Here Suſan ſmiled, and was lilent, 
Anſwer the queſtion, child,“ ſays Sophia, * and 
. © here's a guinea for you.“ A guinea! Madam,” 
cries Suſan ; la, what's a guinea? If my miſtreſs 
„ ſhould know it, I ſhall certainly loſe my place that 
very inſtant,” Here's another for you, ſays So- 
phia, and I promiſe you faithfully your miſtreſs 
hall never know it. —Suſan, after a very ſhort heſi- 
tation, took the money, and told the whole ſtory, con- 
_ cluding with ſaying, + If you have any great curio- 
. * ſity, Madam, I can ſteal ſoftly into this room, and 
© ſee whether he be in his own bed or no.“ She ac- 
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cordingly did this by Sophia's deſire, and returned = 


with an anſwer in the negative. | 
. Sophia now trembled and turned pale, Mrs. Ho- 
. nour begged her to be comforted, and not to think 
any more of ſo worthleſs a fellow. © Why there, 
ſays Suſan, * I hope, Madam, your ladyſhip won't be 
+ offended; but pray, Madam, is not your ladyſhip's 
name Madam Sophia Weſtern? Ho is it poſſi- 
ble you ſhould know me?” anſwered Sophia, 
* Why that man that the gentlewoman ſpoke of, who 
+ 18 in the kitchen, told about you laſt night. ; Ine 1 
| | 8 | ope 
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hope your ladyſhip is not angry with me.“ In- 
deed, child, ſaid the, © I am not; pray tell me all, 
and I promiſe you I'll reward you.“ Why, Ma- 
dam, ' continued Suſan, that man told us all in 
© the kitchen that Madam Sophia Weſtern—Indeed 1 
don't know how to bring it out. Here ſhe ſtopt, 
till having received encouragement from Sophia, and 
being vehemently preſſed by Mrs. Honour, ſhe pro- 
ceeded thus :—* he told us, Madam, tho? to be ſure it 
© is all a lie, that your ladyſhip was dying for love 
of the young Squire, and'that he was going to the 


wars to get rid of you. I thought to myſelf then 


© he was a falſe-hearted wretch ; but now to ſee ſuch 
* a fine, rich, beautiful lady as you be, forſaken for 
* ſuch an ordinary woman; for to be ſure fo ſhe is, 
© and another man's wife into the bargain. It is ſuch 
\ a ſtrange unnatural thing, in a manner.“ | 

Sophia gave her a third guinea, and telling her ſhe 
would certainly be her friend, if ſhe mentioned no- 
thing of what had paſſed, nor informed any one who 
ſhe was, diſmiſſed the girl with orders to the poſt-boy 
to get the horſes ready immediately. | 

Being now left alone with her maid, ſhe told her 
truſty waiting woman, That ſhe never was more 
caſy than at preſent. I am now convinced,“ ſaid ſhe, 
ge is not only a villain, but a low, deſpicable wretch, 
I can forgive all rather than his expoling my name 
in ſo barbarous a manner. That renders him the 
object of my contempt. Yes, Honour, I am now 
© ealy, I am indeed. I am very eaſy; and then ſhe 


' burſt into a violent flood of tears. 


After a ſhort interval, ſpent chiefly by Sophia, in 
crying and aſſuring ker maid that the was perfectly 
caſy, Suſan arrived with an account that the horſes 
were ready, when a very extraprdinary thought ſug- 
geſted itſelf to our young heroine, by which Mr. 
Jones would be acquainted with her having been at 
the ian, in a way, which, if any ſparks of 3 
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for her remained in him, would be ſome puniſhment, - 


at deaſt, for his faults. | 


The reader will be pleaſed to remember a little 


muff, which hath had the honour of being more than 
once remembered already in this hiſtory. This 
muff, ever ſince the departure of Mr. Jones, had 
been the conſtant companion of Sophia by day, and 
her bedfellow by night; and this muff ſhe had at 
this very inſtant upon her arm; whence ſhe took it 
off with great indignation, and having writ her 
name with her pencil upon a piece of paper which 
ſhe pinned to it, ſhe bribed the maid to convey it 
into the empty bed of Mr. Jones, in which, if he 


did not find it, ſhe charged her to take ſome method 


of conveying it before his eyes in the morning. 

Then having paid for what Mrs, Honour had 
eaten, in which bill was included an account for 
what ſhe herfelf might have eaten, ſhe mounted her 
horſe, and once more aſſuring her companion that. 
ſhe was perfectly eaſy, continued her journey. 

a CHAP. VI, 

Containing, among other things, the ingenutty of Par. 
tridge, the madneſs of Jones, and the folly of Fitz- 
'patrich, i 3 

* was now paſt five in the morning, and other 

company began to rife and come to the kitchen, 
among whom were the ferjeant and the coachman, 
who being thoroughly reconciled, made a libation, 


or, in the Engliſh phraſe, drank a hearty cup toge- 


ther, 

In this drinking nothing more remarkable hap- 
pened than the behaviour of Partridge, whe, when 
the ſerjeant drank a health to King George, repeated 
only the word king; nor could he be brought to ut- 
ter more 3 for though he was going to fight agaiuſt 

un cauſe, yet he could not e prevailed upon to 
drink againſt A : | Mr. 
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Mr. Jones being now returned to his on bed, 
(but from whence he returned we muſt beg to be ex- 
cuſed from relating) ſummoned Partridge from this 
agreeable company, who, after a ceremonious _ 
face, having obtained leave to offer his advice, delt- 
yered himſelf as follows: 111 
It is, Sir, an old ſaying, and a true one, that a 
wiſe man may ſometimes learn counſel from a 
fool; I wiſh therefore I might be ſo bold as to of- 
fer you my advice, which is to return home again, 
and leave theſe horrida bella, theſe bloody wars, to. 
fellows who are contented to ſwallow gunpowder, 
becauſe they have nothing elſe to eat. Now every 
body knows your honour wants for nothing at 
home ; when that's the caſe, why ſhould any man 
travel abroad??? 1 x 
« Partridge,” cries Jones, thou art certainly a 
coward ; I wiſh therefore thou would'ſt return 
home thyſelf, and trouble me no more.” 
* I aſk your honour's pardon,” cries Partridge, 
I ſpoke on your account more than my own ; for 
as to me, heaven knows my circumſtances are bad 
enough, and I am fo far from being afraid, that I 
value a piſtol, or a blunderbufs, or any ſuch. thing, 
no more than a pop-gun. Every man muſt die 
once, and what ſignifies the manner how; beſides, 
perhaps, I may come off with the loſs only of an 
aimoraleg. I aſſure you, Sir, I was never lefs 


to go on, I am refolved to follow you. But, in 
that caſe, I wiſh E might give my opinion. To 
be ſure it is a feandalous way of travelling, for a 
great gentleman like you to walk afoot. Now here 
are two or three good: horſes in the ſtable, which 
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+ afraidin my life; and fo if your honour is reſolved 
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* the landlord will certainly make no ſcruple of 
« 


truſting you with; but if he ſhould, I can cafily 
© contrive: to take them; and let the worſt come to 


"© the worfſt,' the king would certainly pardon you 


« as you are going to fight in bis eauſe. 


Now 
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Now as the honeſty of Partridge was equal to his 
underſtanding, and both dealt only in ſmall matters, 
the would never have attempted -a roguery of ibis 
Kind, dad he not imagined it altogether ſafe ; for 
he was one of thoſe who have more conſideration of 
the gallows than of the fitneſs of things; but, in 
Teality, he thought he might have committed this 
felony without any danger: For, beſides that he 
doubted not but the name of Mr. Allworthy would 
ſufficiently quiet the landlord, he concerved they 
ſhould be altogether ſafe, whatever turn affairs might 
take; as Jones, he imagined, would have friends 


enough on one fide, and as his friends would as well 


ſecure him on the other. 


When Mr, Jones found that Partridge was in ear, 


neſt in his propoſal, he very ſeverely rebuked him. 
and that in ſuch bitter terms, that the other attempted 
to laugh it off, and preſently turned the diſcourſe to 


other matters, ſaving. he believed they were then in 


a bawdy-houle, and that he had, with mach ado, 
revented two wenches from diituibing his hohour 
an the middle of the night. Heyday!“ ſays be, 
I believe they got into your chamber Whether I 
* would or no; for here lies the muff of one of them 
on the ground.“ Indeed, 2s Jones returned to his 
bed in the dark, he had never perceived the muff on 
the quilt, and in leaping into his bed he had tumbled 
it on the floor, This Partridge now took up, and 
was going to put it into his pocket, when Jones de- 
fired to ſee it. The muff was fo very remarkable, 
that our kero might poſſibly have recollected it with- 
Out the information annexed, But his memory was 
not put to that hard office; for at the ſame inſtant he 
Taw and read the words Sophia Weſtern upon the pa- 
per which was pinned to it. His looks now grew 
framick in a moment, and he eagerly cried out, O 
4 heavens, how came this muff here!* © I know no 
© more than your honour,” cries Partridge ; but 1 
s ſaw it upon the arm of one of the women who 

| would 
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4 would have diſturbed you, if I would have ſuf 


fered them, Where are they ?' cries Jones, jump- 


ing out of bed, and laying hold of his clothes. 
+ Many miles off, I believe, by this time,“ ſaid Par- 
tridge. And now Jones, upon turther mquiry, was 
ſufficiently aſſured that the bearer of this muff was no 
other than the lovely Sophia herſelf. ; 
The behaviour of Jones on this -occaſion, his 
thoughts, his looks, his words, his ations, were ſuch 
as beggar all deſcription. After many bitter execra- 


tions on Partridge, and not fewer on himſelf, he 


ordered the poor fellow, who was frightened out 


of his wits, to run down and hire him horſes at any 


rate; and a very few minutes afterwards, having 
ſhuffled on his clothes, he haſtened down ftairs to 
execute the orders himſelf, which he bad juſt before 

wen, | . 
N But before we proceed to what paſſed on his arri- 
val in the kitchen, it will be neceffary to recur to 
what there had happened ſince Partridge had firſt left 
it bn his maſter's ſummons 


The ſerjeant was juſt marched off with his party, - 


when the two Iriſh gentlemen aroſe, and came down _ 


ſtairs; both complaming, that they had been fo ofien 
waked by the noiſes in the inn, that they had never 
once been able to cloſe their eyes all night. 

The coach, which had brought the young lady 
and her maid, and which, perhaps the reader may 
have hitherto concluded was her own, was indeed a 
returned coach belonging to Mr. King of Bath, one 


of the worthieſt and honeſteſt men that ever dealt in 
/ horſe-fleſh, and whoſe coaches we heartily recom- 
mend to all our readers who travel that road. By 


which means they may, perhaps, have the pleaſure 


of riding in the very coach, and being driven by the 
very coachman, that is recorded in this hiſtory. 


The Coachman having but two paſſengers, and 


| hearing Mr. Maclachlan was bound to Bath, offered 
to carry him thither at a vety moderate price. He 


Was 
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was induced to this by the report of the Oſtler, who 
_ faid, that the horſe which Mr. Maclachlan had hired 

from Worceſter, would be much more pleaſed with 
returning to his friends there, than to proſecute a 


long journey; for that the ſaid horſe was rather 2 


_ two-legged than a four-legged annimal. 
Mr. Maclachlan immediarely cloſed with the pro- 
poſal of the coachman, and, at the ſame time, per- 
ſuaded his friend Fitzpatrick to accept of the fourth 
: pes in the coach. This conveyance the ſoreneſs of 
is bones made more agreeable to him than a horſe; 
and being well aſſured of meeting with his wife at 
Bath, he thought a little delay would be of no con- 
ſequence. = | 
| Maclachlan, who was much the ſharper man of 
the two, no ſooner heard that this lady came from 
Cheſter, with the other circumſtances which he 
learned from the oftler, than it came into his head 
that ſhe might poſſibly be his friend's wife, and 
3 acquainted him with this ſuſpicion, which 
ad never onee occurred to Fitzpatrick himſelf. To 
Jay the truth, he was one of thoſe compoſitions 
which nature makes up in too great a hurry, and 
forgets to put any brains into their head. 
Now it happens to this ſort of men, as to bad 
_ hounds, who never hit off a fault themſelves ; but no 
ſooner doth a dog of ſagacity open his mouth, than 
they immediately do the fame, and without the 
guidance of any fcent, run directly forwards as faſt 
as they are able. In the ſame manner, the very 
moment Mr, Maclachlan had mentioned his appre- 
henſion, Mr. Fitzpatrick inſtantly concurred, and 
flew directly np {ſtairs to ſurprize his wife, before he 
knew where ſhe was; and unluckily (as fortune 
loves to play tricks with thoſe gentlemen who put 
themſelves entirely under her conduct) ran his head 
againſt ſeveral doors and poſts to no purpoſe. Much 
kinder was ſhe to ine, when ſhe ſuggeſted that ſimite 
ef the hounds, juſt before r ſince the po 
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wife 


„„ 


wife may; on theſe occaſions, be ſo juſtly compared 
to a hunted hare, Like that little wretched animal, 
ſhe pricks up her ears to liſten after the voice of her 


purſuer ; like her, flies away trembling when ſhe 


hears it; and like her, is generally overtaken and de- 
ſtroyed in the end. | 


This was not however the caſe at preſent ; for after 
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a long fruitleſs ſearch, Mr. Fitzpatrick returned to the 
kitchen, where, as if this had been a real chace, en- 


tered a gentleman hallowing as hunters do when the 
hounds are at a fault. He was jnit alighted from his 
horſe, and had many attendants at his heels. 


Here, reader, it may be neceſſary to acquaint thee 


with ſome matters, which, if thou doſt know already, 


thou art wiſer than I take thee to be. And this infor- 


mation thou ſhalt receive in the next chapter, 


CHA P. VII. ct 
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In which are concluded the adventures that happened at 


the inn at Upten. 


FF the firſt place then, this gentleman juſt arrived 
Vas no other perſon than {quire Weſtern himſelf, . 
who was come hither in purſuit of his daughter; and 
had he fortunately been two hours earlier, he had 


found not only her, but his niece into the bargain ; for 
ſuch was the wife of Mr. Fitzpatrick, who had run 


away with her five years before, out of the cuſtody of 


that ſage lady madam Weſtern. 


Now this lady had departed from the inn much 


about the ſame time with Sophia; for having been 


waked by the voice of her huſband, ſhe had ſent up 


for the landlady, and being by her appriſed of the 


* 


— 


matter, had bribed the good woman, at an extrava- 


zant price, to furniſh her with horſes for her eſcape. 


Such prevalence had money 1a this family; and tho? 


the miſtreſs would have turned away her maid for a 
corrupt huſfy, if ſhe had known as much as the rea- 
. 2 ; 4 4 $ der, - 
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der, yet ſhe was no more proof againſt corruption 
herſelf than poor Suſan had been. 

Mr. Weltern. and his. nephew. were known. not to Wl 


one another; nor indeed. would the former have ta. 
ken. any notice of the latter, if he had. known him; WI 
for chis being a itolen match, and conſequently an un- th! 
natural one in the opinion of the good iquure, he had, ſer 
from the time of her commuting it, abandoned the 4 

1 


poor young. creature, who. was. then no more than. 
eighteen, as a monſter, and had never ſince ſuffered 


her to be named in his preſence. | | by 
The kuchen was now a.ſcene of univerſal confuſion, 1. 
Weſtern enquiring after his daughter, and Fitz patrick he 
as eagerly after his wite, „hen jones. entered the . 
room, unfortunatcly having Sophia's muff in his hand. h. 
As oon, as Weſtern {avs nes, he fet up the ſame d 
holla as is gd by ipo:timen when their game is in W 
view. He men immediately run up and laid hold of þ 


Jones, crying, * We have got the dog fox, I Warrant. 
the butch is not far off.“ The jargon which follows a 
ed for ſome minutes, where many ſpoke different h 
things at the ſame time, as it would be very difficult iſ © 
to deſcribe, ſo it would be no leſs unpleaſant to-read. , 
Jones having, at lenych, ſhaken Ms. Weltern off, f 
and ſome of the compa y having interfered between | 
them, our hero protelted his innocence as to knowing ! 
any thing of the lady: when parſon Supple ſtepped 
up, and ſaid, It is toily to deny it; for why, the 
marks of guilt are in. thy hands, I will myſelf. 
© affevere it and bind it by an. oath, that the muff 
„ thou beareit in thy hand belongeth unto Madam. | 
Sophia; for I have ircquently obferved her, of later 
& days, to bear it about her.“ My daughter's muff!“ | 
cries the Squire, in a rage. Hach he got my daugh- 
4 ter's. muff! bear witneſs, the goods are found upon 
him. Ill have him before a juſtice of peace this 
& inſtant. Where is my daughter, villain ?* „Sir, 
ſaid Jones, I beg you would, be pacified. The 
muff, I acknowledge, is the young lady's; * 
: Oh. 
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t on my honour, I have never ſeen her.” At theſe 
words Weſtern. lolt all patience, and grew 1narticulate. 
with rage. . 

Some of the ſervants. had acquainted Fitzpatrick. 
who Mr. Weſtern was. The good Iriſhman therefore 
thinking, he had. now an opportunity to do an act of: 
ſervice to his- uncle, and by that means might. poſſibly 
obtain his favour, ſtept up to Jones, and cried out, 
upon my conſcience, Sir, you. may be aſhamed of 
6 denying your having ſeen the gentleman's daughter. 
before my face,. when you-know. I found you there- 
&.upon the bed together.“ then turning to Weſtern, 
he offered to condutt him immediately to the room 
where his daughter was; which offer being accepted, 
he, the Squire, the perſon, and. ſome others, aſcended. 
directly to Mis. Waters's chamber, which they entered 
with no lels violence than Mr. Eitzpatrick had done 
before. | 8 i 

The poor lady ſtarted from her ſleep with as much: 
amazemont as terror, ead beheld at her bed-ſide a 
ticure which might very well. be ſuppoſed to have 
C caped out of Bedlam. Such-wildneſs and confuſion, 
were in the looks of Mr. Weſtern ;. who no ſooner: 
faw the lady, than he ſtarted back, ſhewing ſufficiently 
by his manner, before he {poke, that this was not the 
perſon ſought after. 

So much more tenderly do women value their re- 
putation than their perſons, that though the latter 
ſeemed now in more danger than before, yet as the- 
former was ſecure, the lady ſcreamed not with ſuch. 
violence as ſhe had done on the other occaſion. Hows 
ever, ſhe no ſooner found herſelf alone, than ſhe aban: 
doned all thoughts of further repoſe; and as ſhe had: 
ſufficient reafon to be diſſatisfſied with her preſent: 
lodging, the dreſſed herſelf with all poſſible expedi- 
tion, a 
Mr. Weſtern now proceeded to fearch the whole 
houſe, but to as little purpoſe as he had diſturbed poor 
Mn. Waters, He then returned diſconſolate 4 
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kitchen, where he found Jones in the cuſtody of his 
lervants, 

This violent uproar had raiſed all the people in the 
houſe, though it was yet ſcarcely day light. Among 
theſe was a grave gentleman, who had the honour to 
be in the commiſſion of the peace for the county of 
Worceſter. Of which Mr. Weſtern was no ſooner 
informed, than he offered to lay his complaint before 
him. The juitice declined executing his office, as he 
ſaid he had no cletk preſent, nor any book about 
jaſtice-buſineſs; and that he could not carry all the 
law in his head about ſtealing away daughters, and 
ſuch ſort of things. 

Here Mr. Fitzpatrick offered to lend him his af. 
ſiſtance; informing the company that he had been 
himſelf bred to the law. (And indced he had ſerved 
three years as clerk to an attorney in the north of 
Ireland, when chuſing a genteeler walk in life, he 
quitted his maſter, came over to England, and ſet up 
that buſineſs which requires no apprenticeſhip, name- 
ly, that of a gentleman, in which he had ſucceeded 
as hath been already mentioned). 

Mr. Fitzpatrick declared that the law concerning 
daughters was out of the preſent caſe ; that ſtealing a 
mutt was undoubtedly a felony. and the goods being 
found upon the perſon, were ſufficient evidence of 
the fact. | | 

The magiſtrate, upon the encouragement of fo 
learned a coadjutor, and upon the violent intereeſſion 
of the Squire, was at length prevailed upon to ſeat 
himſelf in the chair of ;ultice, where being placed, 
upon viewing the muff which Joncs ſtill held in his 
hand, and upon the parſon's ſwearing it to be the 
property of Mr. Weſtern, he deſired Mr, Fitzpatrick 
* draw up a commitment, which he ſaid he would 

ign. A 8 1 | 
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